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He CARRIES important mail each 
trip. Today he has the Jones boy’s 
first letter from camp; a new pump 
valve for Joe Sneed; lesson No. 6 in 
poultry raising for the Livingstons’ 
hired man. 

All important mail. Not in dollars 
so much as in human values—and so 
it is regarded by the Rural Free De- 
livery carriers—“the neighbors who 
carry the mail” in all seasons and all 
weathers. 

In America’s R. F.D. service the 
automobile gives high proof of its stur- 
diness and dependability. Rural mail 
carriers drive thousands of miles a 
year. Their cars, often battered in body 


but sound in engine, testify to the 
o ? / 


progress made in the development of 


automotive transportation. 


Is there an end to this progress? 








( A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research ) 


No, say the forward-looking engi- 
neers of the automotive and petroleum 
industries. The next ten years, they 
say, will see more improvement than 
we have seen in the past decade be- 
cause both these great industries are 
working closely together in research 
on mutual problems. 

To the solution of these problems 
Ethyl is providing both product and 
service. Our product, anti-knock fluid 
containing tetraethyl lead, is used by 
oil refiners to raise the anti-knock 
(octane number) of gasoline. Ethyl’s 
research workers are cooper- 
ating with automotive engi- 
neers in steps to take advan- 
tage of better fuel. Our re- 
search laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino are help- 


ing to coordinate the many 











individual lines of research engag: 


in by the technical men of both i 





dustries. And our field engineers a 
offering to commercial users of fur 
and engines the practical applicati 
of data developed in the laborat: 
and in the proving ground. 

The public benefits by every i 
provement in automobiles, truc! 
buses, tractors and airplanes. Thus 
believe that by making our serv: 
available to the technical people 
the automotive and petroleum ind 


tries we are serving “everybody. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. } 















































Ships that swallow with 
throats of rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Ger nee underslung ships you some- 
4 times see are tankers, hustling oil 
from well to refinery. The tanker 
swallows its 3,000,000-gallon load 
through mammoth hose—but it used 
to be a slow swallow while the costly 
tanker waited. 


Oil makes rubber swell. To prevent 
it, hose was lined with fabric. But oil 
penetrated to the rubber, swelled it 
anyway, and as the swelling gradually 
closed the rubber throat, flow was 
reduced, loading time expensively in- 
creased. Then flat steel wire was used 
in hose lining to hold the rubber in 
place, but the swelling forced itself 


between the wires, made ridges that 
caused friction with the oil, again 
slowed flow. Tankers continued to 
waste expensive time in port. 
Goodrich engineers, who had made 
important improvements in many other 
types of hose, tackled this problem. 
Goodrich had perfected compounds of 
synthetic rubber which resist oil. Could 
they resist tens of millions of gallons? 
The answer is in the photograph. 
That hose has handled three billion 
gallons of oil and is still at work. And 
because its smooth synthetic lining 
stays smooth, tankers are loaded as 
much as ten or twenty per cent faster 


—hundreds of dollars are saved every 
trip. 

in addition to speeding flow and so 
saving time, the Goodrich hose lasts 
longer than the old type, and is lighter 
and so easier to handle . . . these im- 
provements resulting from Goodrich 
research. Have you checked lately with 
your Goodrich Distributor to see what 
improvements this constant Goodrich 
research has made in the rubber prod- 
ucts you buy? The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
Ginst in Rubber 
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Important Yesterday... 


VITAL TOIDA Y 


mportant to efficient plant 
operation in ordinary times, the 10 fundamental 
advantages of ball bearings become vital in the 
National Defense Effort. These are present to 


the highest degree in the ball bearing of 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


. mowers’ union. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEWSWEEK 
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SIDESHOW 
by DALE HARRISON 


Detour: They wouldn’t have ; 
rested Joe Snooks for going throug 
the revolving door of that Detroj 
office building if only he’d had pres 
ence of mind enough to have gotte 
out of his automobile first. } 
Snooks said he’d been sick and | 
washed down some medicine wit): ; 
couple of beers. The medicine \ 
whisky. 


Picketiquette: As long as they 
had to walk up and down in fron! 
the factory anyway, pickets of | 
Anderson (Ind.) Mattress Co. ap- 
peared wearing strike placards and 
pushing lawnmowers over the grass. 
Technically this would have been 
an encroachment on the lawnmow- 
ers’ union, but there isn’t any lawn- 


Idea Men: Some of the sugges- 
tions for new radio programs are 
wacky. Among ideas offered to CBS 
by listeners are an All Fat Man pro- 
gram, a Why I Went Crazy pro- 
gram (the entertainment to be pro- 
vided by lunatics), a_ half-hour 
Behind Prison Bars With Jimmy the 
Trusty (a feature of which would 
be a I’m on the Level With Mother 
League), and a weekly horseshoe 
pitching contest to be broadcast 
coast-to-coast. The man who made 
the last suggestion wrote: “The clink 
of the shoes against the stake would 
thrill millions.” 


Illegal: A Virginian wrestled 63 
years with his conscience and finally 
offered payment for a school window 
he broke as a boy. The schoolmaster 
declined the payment under the 
Statute of Limitations. 


Victuals: Fort Crook (Neb.) A: 
officers entertained Salvation Army 
leaders at a luncheon consisting (sur 
prise!) of doughnuts and coffee 
Weeds are tasty to the palate o! : 
Oklahoma University professor who 
dines happily on milkweed sprouts, 
cattail tops (cooked like asparagus 
tips), chickweed. and bracken (fern 
with muffins of acorn flour. Once he 
ate skunk cabbage; once . . . Curi- 
ous as to the effects of fame on ap- 
petite, a group of restaurateurs 
made a survey which showed ‘hat 
famous palates are disgustingly pro- 
saic, their favorite menu being !eel- 
steak, potatoes, pie, and a cuy/pa- 
cawfee. 
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Ask a Gopher 


About Defense 





Srems as if the gopher has a special lik- 
ing for the lead sheathing which covers 
buried telephone cable. So, whenever 
we lay cable in gopher country, we 
gopher-proof it with extra steel tape— 
and his sharp teeth can’t do any damage. 
That’s bad news for Mr. Gopher but good 
news for your Long Distance call. . 

A small thing, but just one of the 
many things the Bell System is doing 
these days to prevent interruption in 
telephone service. For the telephone is 
a vital link in the whole program of 
National Defense. 
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Long Distance helps unite the nation 
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“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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Who is America’s 
No. 1 Salesman? 


No college education, but he makes close 
to half a million a year... no “‘bosses” 
in his company, no labor unions... 
just 6,000 workers averaging $1,874 
by THINKING like their chief. 
Read the first of two chapters on 
a miracle man of American busi- 
ness, IBM’s tireless sales-dyna- 
mo, Thomas J. Watson, in 
this week’s Post. 








Worm turns on Alexander Botts 


When a hayseed won’t sell you a 1904 Earthworm Tractor 
even for big money, look sharp, Mr. Botts...‘maybe it’s the 
old shell game! Read Tractors on Parade, by William Hazlett 
Upson, in the new Saturday Evening Post. 


Want to be an adman? 


What do you need to know? Where do you start? Would it 
be fun? Start by reading this case history of a young BBDO 
executive and see. Richard Thruelsen and Ivan Dmitri’s 
color camera bring you another in the Men at Work series. 


“Me and Shakespeare,” by Gene Tunney 


Who launched the Shakespeare-Tunney “smear”? What 
classic book actually helped Gene beat Dempsey? Lt. Com- 
mander Tunney, now Athletic Director of the U.S. Navy, 
tells how highbrow books did affect his biggest ring fights. 
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New Stephen Vincent Benet story 


*“You have to love one thing in life more than anything else 
to be a great man. But I never could. There was always 
something just around the corner, something I had never 
tried.””... A memorable story of a self-confessed wastrel. 





Love and Love 


The biggest mistake a man in love can make is to ask an- 
other woman for advice on technique. Turn to page 20 of 
the new Saturday Evening Post for a short story of tennis 
pros with heart trouble, by Eustace Cockrell. 


Attention—college students! 

Read the story of Minnesota’s super-dooper $2,000,000 
Clubhouse on the Campus . .. ALSO — Radiator-Pipe Broad- 
casters, how campus gadgeteers with ‘‘flea-powered”’ radio 
stations pipe bootleg entertainment to fellow students. 





Slicing worry out of 
your brain with a knife! 


Now two psychosurgeons at George Washington 
U. actually bore holes in the skull, cut complexes 
out of the brain as you’d cut the core out of an 
apple! Waldemar Kaempffert takes you through 
an operation with the patient talking! 





















































“Keep Your Powder Dry!” 

A figure of speech, this—but grimly important in national policy. 
Important in industry, too, is the matter of drying materials—a mat- 
ter in which Sturtevant engineers are expert. Evidence is the picture 
above, showing a Sturtevant continuous fur dryer—the largest of its 
kind ever installed. Operating in plant of F. Hickey & Sons,Winston, 
Conn., this machine dries 5,000 to 8,000 pelts per hour—reducing 
drying time from 24 hours to 15 minutes! 


Air-Conditioned \ 
Lemons C 





Famous “Sunkist” California Lemons owe 
much of the rich abundance of their juice 
to special “curing” in air-conditioned ware- 
houses. In the warehouse shown, a Sturtevant 
Air Conditioning System circulates cooled air 
at high velocity through lemon storage crates, 
assuring uniform shrinkage and storage 
ripening before shipment—essential to arrival 
of lemons in perfect “air-kist” condition in 
eastern markets. 


Not All Air Battles 
are Fought in the Sky 


In the bowels of battleships, too, are “air bat- 
tles”. Battles of ship speed and manoeuvre, in 
which the last knot, vital to victory, may depend 
on the ability of a bank of Sturtevant Blowers 
to force more air through boiler furnaces. These 
powerful, unfailing Sturtevant Forced Draft 
Fans are installed on practically all American 
warships. 























Let Sturtevant 
Make Air Your Ally 


6 NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


| A Friend Found 


Many thanks to your magazine for put. 
ting me in touch with an old friend! 

About the middle of January of this year 
you ran a picture and article about Air 
Marshal Owen T. Boyd of the Royal Air 
Force, who was captured by the Italians 
in November while en route to his ney 
post in the Middle East. Of course } had 
read all this in the papers and other mag. 
azines, but it wasn’t until I saw your ar- 
ticle that I knew just where the Italians 
were holding him, and how he was faring in 
his new role as prisoner of war. 

I was often a guest of Marjorie and 
Owen Boyd at their home in Surrey, Eng- 
land, during the winter and fall of 1938. 
At that time Owen was an Air Vice Mar- 
shal in charge of the balloon barrage. Nat- 
urally I was pleased to hear of his promo- 
tion and distressed to learn of his subse- 
quent capture this past fall. I know it 
must have been a bitter blow, for it was 

| the one thing he had always dreaded. 
After reading your article I wrote to 
him—with the name of the village you 
named as my only address. (I was skepti- 
| eal as to its accuracy, I must admit!) But 
just a few days ago I had the happy sur- 
prise of receiving a long answer from him 
from Villa Orsini, Sulmona, Italy. 

You may be interested in some of the 
things he said aside from the personal news 
of our mutual friends. He is very com- 
fortable in his villa, particularly now that it 
is getting warmer—but he said “never be- 
lieve the myth that Italy is a nice place to 

| winter in. An igloo in Greenland would 
probably be far warmer!” (I was sur- 
prised the Italian censor would let that go 
| through.) 
| He has long had a hobby of making fine 
| furniture, and in this letter says he |ias at 
last got a set of carpenter’s tools and a 
bench and soon intends to start nailing 
pieces of wood together and making a few 
| things. But at the very end of the letter 
he adds: “The tools have today been with- 
drawn by order of the authorities.” (I 
suppose they decided he might convenient- 
ly saw his way free! 

I thought you might be interesied to 
know of this happening, for you were the 
main factor in bringing it all about. Thank 
you again! 


Clayton, Mo. 











MARJORIE GAULT 











Francis Ouimet, Amateur 


In the April 28 issue of Newsweek you 


Whether your problem is one of drying, dust or 
fume removal, process air conditioning, venti- 
lating, heating, mechanical draft, vacuum clean- 


ing, or pneumatic conveying— Sturtevant can : olfer. I wish 
Sale you make air your Ally. At your service refer to me as a professional golfe1 


are 81 years of Sturtevant Air Engineering ex- you would correct this, as I neve! have 

— been a professional golfer. My classifica- 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY tion is that of an amateur. 

Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities FRANCIS OUIMET 


B.F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 





Boston, Mass. 
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PRINTING PAPERS 
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' Providing all the beauty 
> and 
Eng- 


of costly printing papers at the price 


_ ; a , of ordinary paper! 
ar- * casts 
Nat- 
romo- i 
subse- ‘ No BUYER of printing can afford to overlook the big news 
_ 4 : ‘ about Levetcoat.* Here are printing papers which have been 
it Was ° ° 
7 made super-smooth by new and exclusive coating processes 
ste to |S iF: ;. Te —beautiful, rich-appearing papers, paving the way for the finest 
kept 4 printing results. At the same time—thanks to Kimberly-Clark’s 
) But ale = manufacturing economies—important savings are now available 
, i to every company using printing. 
n nm ° ° . . ° 
If you have been buying highest quality printing, you can 
of the p | i now buy more printing at the same price by specifying 
| news Ks ? : 
0 Levelcoat papers. Levelcoat provides all the beauty of costly 
that it aa printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 
"e a i If you have a small printing budget which has limited you 
ace to ’ , 7 ‘ 
wail to | i" “ey to not-so-good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, 
$ Sur ; you now can step-up to Zevelcoat quality paper at little, if 
nat go any, extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 
y> ) y & y P J 
ig fine Vay, ee , , . ee 
aad | ) 4 Seeing is believing... Ask 
and a \~= ~~ * your printer or paper merchant for 
ailing ; > : 
7 “i samples, or write Kimberly-Clark 
oo Made super-smooth by new, exclusive for proofs of printed results 
7 coating processes. For high-quality printing. heretofore obtainable only with 
njent- Kk: ff, +" high-cost printing papers. You'll 
imrec agree these new papers do most 
ed to Levelcoal Paper ed Th ‘abl 
re the 7 Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For er ee 7 oe oe 
Thank — use where quality remains a factor, but through your paper merchant. 
= less exacting printed results demanded. . . . 
“eis Or, inquire direct. 
Multifect’ ‘ene sms 
Lovelcoal Saper 
Where economy counts in volume printing, 
K you this grade does a splendid job. 
[ wish 
a KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION : Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK ~— 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 
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H | G H volatility to give you instant starts 


H | G H power to breeze you up the hills 


H | G H mileage to give you savings 


Youre Uoleome x 
TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the 
‘s lively full-hour Texaco Star Theatre Program every Wed. Night——C.B.S.— 
9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.T., 8:00 P.T. 













That reminds me 
of the 4 HIGHS in 
FIRE-CHIEF gasoline” 


H | G H anti-knock to give you velvet smoothness 
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Interna ‘ional 
Ickes, twice a papa recentl;; 


Born: To Harold L. Ickes, 67-year-old 
Secretary of the Interior, and the former 
Jane Dahlman of Milwaukee, an 8-pound 
4-ounce daughter, in Baltimore, Md., \ay 
14. They were married in Dublin, Eire, in 
May 1938 and have one other child—a son, 
Harold McEwen, who was born Sept. 4, 
1939 ... To Frank X. Shields, internat ion- 
al tennis star and former Davis Cup play- 
er,.and the former Donna Marina Torlonia, 
an 8-pound 7-ounce son, in New York City, 
May 16. They were married July 13 
1940. 


Marriep: Christine Cromwell, 18-vear- 
old daughter of the former United States 
Minister to Canada, James H. R. Crom- 
well, and Frederick P. White of Boston, a 
Brown University freshman, in a surprise 
elopement to Elkton, Md., May 13. Mrs. 
White’s mother, Mrs. Timothy Godde of 
Rye, N. Y., is the former Delphine Dodge 
and was Cromwell’s first wife. Cromwell 
and his second wife, Doris Duke, the to- 
bacco heiress, are now sep 
arated . . . Alice Faye, 
film star, and Phil Har- 
ris, well-known stage and 
radio orchestra leader, in 
Ensenada, Mexico, May 
12. Miss Faye received her 
final divorce decree from 

Wide World Tony Martin, movie sing- 

Phil ing star, in- March. Al- 
Harris though she and Harris 
have been reported to be 

about to marry for some time, it was 
thought they would wait until September 
when his divorce decrec 
from Marcia Ralston, Aus- 
tralian actress, becomes 
final in California. After 
the elopement to Mexico, 
however, Harris said he 
and Miss Faye would 
probably remarry in Hol- 


, 











lywood in September . . . Wic: World 
Olympe Bradna, screen Ali 
actress and member of Fay 


the well-known Bradna 

circus family, and Douglas Wilhoit, -inget 
of Montecito, Calif., in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., May 14... Frederic W. Procir, an 
heir to the Procter & Gamble soap for 
tune, and Mrs. Harriet H. Harriman of 
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ALL THIS...and compactness too ! 


— 


pLace: Front seat of a brand-new 1941 
Buick Spectayt Sedanet. time: Two 
ninutes after the owner has taken 
delivery. THE CHARACTER: The new 
owner, whose smile shows the 

direction his thoughts take 
as he drives home... binge 


‘“ UT there, under that bonnet, 

I’ve got power. Straight-eight 
power. Buick valve-in-head power. 
A hundred and then some horses, 
all balanced to the weight of one 
thin dime. ... 


‘tp 


joy, is that going to mean fun 
from now on! 


“And under me — feel itP — good, 
solid, road-holding bulk! Steady as 
arock—that big, husky, stout-braced 


frame I saw on that stripped-down 
chassis in the showroom. 


“‘Going to mean plenty, too, when 
the miles start to pile up! 


“And springs—coil springs — all 
around. Wearproof, free of upkeep. 
No reason why they shouldn’t keep 
on swallowing up road bumps like 
this forever. 


*‘And all around me here—room. 
Five-feet-plus across this front seat. 
And a full size seat in the back 
there—full depth and full width! 


“When we take out the family, 
won’t that be grand—room for the 
whole blessed gang! 


“Mileage? Haven’t proved up that 
yet, of course. But anything that 
can step up economy as much as 
10% to 15%, as they say Compound 
Carburetiont does under test, is 
certainly my dish! 


{Compour | Carburetion costs a few dollars extra on Buick SPECIAL models, 
is standard equipment on all other Series. 


“‘And that’s not all—no sir. Look at 
the way this baby handles. Watch 
it slip through this traffic—all the 
nimbleness of a motorbike plus 
power and room and steadiness! 
Parking’ll be a cinch, too. 


“Yes, sir, a swell idea—all this and 
compactness too! All this and tidy 
size —and right down my alley 
on price. 


“Wonder how those Buick boys do 
itP So what—they’ve done it. 


““And am I tickled? Sa-a-ay!” 


MORAL: ‘ 
If you haven’ t yet seen, haven't yet 
priced, haven't yet driven the latest 
Buick SpEctAL model— better correct that 
right NOW by seeing your nearest 


Buick dealer soon as you can! 


BUICK PRICES BEGIN ATS ey 
~~ * delivered at Flint, Mich. 


st Buick Yet 


State tax, optional 
equipment and 
accessories—extra. Prices and 

specifications subject to 

change without notice. 


for the 
Business Coupe 


WA Buick Spxciar 6-passenger 


Sedanet, 81006. W hite side- 


wall tires extra.® 














“Here Comes Daddy” 


Last night, a powerful United Main- 
liner climbed above the lights of New 
York and headed west in peaceful flight 
under the stars. 

This morning, in California, a child 
looks up at approaching wings, and 
welcomes a parent who slept restfully 
across a continent. 

United Air Lines offers the only 
sleeper plane service between the East, 
the Midwest and all major Pacific Coast 
points. You travel in such comfort that 
it is morning before you know it! 

United’s route is the famed Main 
Line Airway, straight across the central 





United States. This strategic airlane 
connects the nation’s great cities, sales 
areas, defense plants. It is the country’s 
busiest long-distance air route. 

Fares this spring are the lowest in 
airline history. Ask United about the 
new Air Travel Credit Plan. You fly 
now — pay later. For business or vaca- 
tion travel, call your travel agent, hotel, 
or the local United office. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY FOR PASSENGERS, MAIL AND EXPRESS 
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New York and London, in Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 13. 


Divorcep: Greer Garson, British stage 
and screen actress who made her biy hit 
in the United States in “Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips,” and Edward Alec Abbot Snelsop 
of the British civil service in India, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., May 12. 


Diep: J. W. T. Mason, 
62, foreign correspondent 
and military analys| for 
the United Press, of 4 
heart attack, in New York 
City, May 13. Note | for 
his daily column, “Todday’s 
War Moves,” which he 
wrote during both the last 
war and the present con- 
flict, Mason was also well known as an 
authority on Japan. He also serve: for 








Mason 


more than twenty years as the American 
correspondent for The London Daily Ex. 
press ... Robert Emmons Rogers, 53, Eng- 


lish professor at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, whose pungent wit 
made him a widely quoted and sought- 
after speaker, of heart disease, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 13. “Tubby,” as Pro- 
fessor Rogers was called by his friends and 
students, sprang into fame in 1929 when 
he advised members of an M.I.T. grad- 
uating class: “Be a snob .. . It is just as 
easy to marry the boss’ daughter as the 
stenographer.” Some years later, after the 
depression, he recanted his philosophy, 
however, and said: “I was wrong. The 
young man, should have married the 
stenographer. She has a job and the boss’ 
daughter is broke.” . . . Princess Cat/erin 
Radziwill, 83, well-known author and lec- 
turer, in New York City, May 11. Daugh- 
ter of a Russian Czarist officer, she mar- 
ried the Polish Prince Adam Charles Rad- 
ziwill in 1873. They were later divorced, 
and she then married Charles Louis Kolb- 
Danvin. Princess Radziwill spoke and 
wrote best about the court life of the now- 
faded Hohenzollerns and Romanoffs . . . 
Haskell Coffin, 63, magazine illustrator 
and portrait painter, who jumped from his 
third-story hospital room, in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., May 12. Up until about fifteen 
years ago Coffin’s magazine illustrations, 
covers, and posters were among thie best 
known in the country. He was once mar- 
ried to Frances Starr, the actress . . . Pan- 
dora, female giant panda of the Bronx Zoo 
in New York, of a congestion of the brain, 
at the Zoo hospital, May 13. Captured in 
Szechwan Province in Western China, 
Pandora was brought to 
the Bronx Zoo in June 
1938—a round, happy lit- 
tle teddy-bearish animal 
whose 38 pounds soon in- 
creased to 260. Pan, a 
prospective mate for Pan- 
dora, died last year, a 
sickly animal who never In 
even met his bride-to-be. Pandora 
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Lady Elgin. Graceful 

pyramid design in 

14K rosé gold. No. 
4204E. $55.00 


Lord Elgin. Hand- 

some terraced case in 

14K rosé gold. No. 
4505E. $100.00 
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g T MEANS everything to a graduate to know that the 
folks are behind him—eager to see him win. 
That is why so many Lord and Lady Elgins are being 
selected for the class of °41. Steadfast and beautiful 
and true. In the best American tradition, they speak 
to youth of the giver’s sincerity and good wishes for 
the years ahead. 

Lord and Lady Elgins are styled by leading Ameri- 
can designers with a loveliness and smartness unique 
in fine watchmaking. 

The almost incredible accuracy of these finely-ad- 
justed timepieces is the result of Elgin’s close partner- 
ship of skilled American craftsmen and scientists. For, 
unlike many others, Elgins are not foreign made or 


*Patent Nos. 1,974,695 and 2,072,489 
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assembled from foreign parts. All the parts are thor- 
oughly American—designed and created right in the 
Elgin factory. Elgin produces the world’s largest-sell- 
ing fine watches made in America! 

Built into each Lord and Lady Elgin are the pat- 
ented Elginium hairspring* and the Beryl-X balance. 
Both are rust-proof, non-magnetic, unaffected by cli- 
matic changes. Each watch has won the Observatory 
Certificate for exceptional ability proved under rigor- 
ous testing in a great time observatory. 

Choose a Lord Elgin or Lady Elgin and make your 
graduate supremely happy. Now at your jeweler’s. 
$50.00 and up. 17-jewel Elgin De Luxe watches from 
$35.00. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U. 8S, A, 
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Lady Elgin. 14K rosé gold filled. 
No. 4302E. $50.00 


Lord Elgin. 14K rosé gold filled. 
No. 4602E. $60.00 


Lady Elgin. 14K natural gold 
filled. No. 4306B. $52.50 


Lord Elgin. 14K rosé gold filled. 
No. 4606E. $55.00 
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NEw pioneers are riding America’s 
historic trails —the sleek, shining 
“personality” trains of the Budd-built 
Stainless Fleet. Everywhere, they 
attract new railroad travelers, intro- 
duce new triumphs of speed and com- 
fort and luxury. 


Many are Sleeper-Coach trains for 
day or night luxury travel at day-coach 
fares. Others are top-fare trains with 
superb new sleeping-car comforts. 

Every car of the Stainless Fleet in- 
corporates important new engineering 
developments for a smoother, quieter, 


@ Photographed above—the Santa Fe “Super Chief," 39% hours between Chicago and Los Angeles 








NEW THRILLS ON OLD TRAILS! 


more comfortable ride. And all are 
built by Budd to the highest safety and 
strength standards, fabricated through- 
out of stainless steel by the exclusive 
SHOTWELD* system. 


Progressive railroads have proved 
that these truly light-weight trains are 
money-makers. They cost less to run 
and maintain. And they increase pas- 
senger traffic (most travel full con- 
sistently ) — for they have the lure that 
gets people to go by train instead of by 
other means. Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Vhe Sianless Flea 


Chicagoan « El Capitans * Golden Gates * 
Kansas Cityan * San Diegan * Super Chief 
© Tulsan of the Santa Fe 

Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 

Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & Maine- 
Maine Central 

Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr ° 
Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr * Sam 
Houston Zephyr ¢ Silver Streak Zephyr * Texas 
Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 

Champion of the Florida East Coast 

Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast-Chicago & 
Eastern Iilinois 

South Wind of the Pennsylvania 

Crusader of the Reading 

Chicago-Des Moines Rocket * Chicago-Peoria 
Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets * Kansas 
City-Minneapolis Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 









The magnificent “Super Chief” is 
the supreme development of crack 
extra-fare travel. For sheer beauty 
and comfort, its Observation, Cock- 
tail Lounge and Dining Cars are 


masterpieces. Sleeping Cars offer 
six types of accommodations. The 
“Super Chief” features perfect ser- 
vice by porters, stewardesses and 
crew—and all the Budd engineer- 


ing developments for quiet, for com- 
fort, for convenience. A trip on the 
“Super Chief” is something to be 
long remembered—the thrill of the 
last word in modern luxury travel. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





ial 


British Aid Appeals 


Churchill is pressing Washington very 
hard for more aid. His primary request, 
of course, is for convoys. But if convoying 
is to be delayed much longer, he wants at 
least to obtain the use of three of our air- 
craft carriers for patrol service against the 
long-range German bombers creating hav- 
oc on the Atlantic ship lanes. Only two 
are vitally needed, but a third is wanted 
in order to keep two in constant service. 
It’s believed the fast pursuit ships they 
would carry could easily handle the bigger, 
slower bombers. As part of the argument 
now being used by the British for this and 
other aid, Churchill is pointing out that 
the British are taking it and can continue 
to do so indefinitely, but only as long as 
there’s hope for full U.S. aid. Otherwise, 
discouragement will set in. This is one rea- 
son for Ambassador Winant’s recent vigor- 
ous speeches. 


Economic Warfare 


Now that Congress has passed the bill 
granting the RFC increased lending power 
and permission to make loans to foreign 
countries, look for Commerce Secretary 
Jones to get going on his plans for eco- 
nomic warfare against the Axis in Latin 
America. His first move will probably be 
an attempt, in conjunction with the Latin- 
American countries, to oust Axis airlines. 
Since most of the lines involved are too 
unprofitable for private enterprise, he may 
have to put up the money to buy them 
outright and, in some cases, even operate 
the lines. In other cases, liberal credit for 
U.S. equipment, financing of operations, 
or simply U.S. representation in manage- 
ment may be enough to swing the deals. 
Jones later may even go farther and at- 
tempt to take over other Axis enterprises 
in Latin America. 


National Notes 


The America First Committee is behind 
recent moves by Senator Nye and other 
isolationist senators for a Congressional 
investigation of public-opinion polls. The 
committee has been collecting material on 
the various polls for months . . . Isador 
Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
and Sidney Hillman’s right-hand man, will 
soon be “lent” to the Lend-Lease Admin- 

(No part of this 


istration as an economic adviser to Harry 
Hopkins . . . The American Automobile 
Association has notified the House Ways 
and Means Committee that it will sus- 
pend its long-standing opposition to auto- 
motive excise taxes because it recognizes 
the need for more revenue for defense .. . 
Several high British and Empire officials in 
Washington are warning London about the 
vital need for franker and fuller war infor- 
mation for the U.S. 


Employment Racket Crackdown 


Look for a concerted crackdown by 
Congress and the Labor and Justice De- 
partments on thé numerous shady em- 
ployment agencies selling workers prom- 
ises of jobs in defense industries. Some of 
these agencies are using official-sounding 
names deliberately selected to make job 
seekers believe they are connected with 
the Federal unemployment service. All col- 
lect fat fees for promised aid in securing 
defense jobs. A bill to stop their activities 
will be pressed in Congress with Admin- 
istration support. 


‘Wet’ Drive 

A nationwide drive against the trend 
toward prohibition is about to be launched 
by Repeal Associates, wet organization 
headed by Pierre S. du Pont. Purposes: 
(1) to clean up or close liquor stores and 
saloons violating the law or becoming men- 
aces to the community; (2) to combat the 
growing tendency of state legislators to 
pass resolutions asking Congressional ap- 
proval of pending bills denying soldiers, 
sailors, and defense workers access to bars; 
(3) to counteract the organized prohibi- 
tion movement. In this connection, Repeal 
Associates is concerned over the recent 
passage of similarly worded dry resolu- 
tions in Maine, Iowa, Minnesota, and Col- 
orado. 


Japanese Oil Policy 


The renewed hullabaloo about the sale 
of U.S. gil to Japan is causing much un- 
fair criticism of major U.S. oil compa- 
nies. Actually, oil sales to Japan are a 
part of a carefully thought-out State De- 
partment policy, and the oil companies, 
by following this policy, are in no way at 
fault. The State Department believes that 
any drastic oil embargo might well bring 
on either war between Japan and the U.S. 
or a Japanese attack on the Netherlands 
Indies, which could easily involve the U.S. 
The issue boils down to whether or not 
the U.S. wants war in the Pacific at this 
time. The State Department thinks it best 


now to continue oil sales, subject, of 
course, to close Administration supervi- 
sion. 


Trivia 

Red tape department: The Guatemala 
Legation in Washington has been trying 
for months to get $7,000 worth of spare 
training-plane parts needed to start a pi- 
lot training program. So far it has filled 
out 126 separate forms and still hasn’t 
obtained the equipment . . . Since the 
Justice Department’s roundup of aliens 
has got under way, Italian papers pub- 
lished here have begun running numerous 
ads of lawyers specifically offering their 
services to those Italians illegally in the 
country ... After Vice President Wallace 
wrote his speech for a recent Foreign Pol- 
icy Association meeting in New York, he 
submitted it to a ghost writer who rewrote 
the whole thing. Wallace read both ver- 
sions and then decided to use his own any- 
way. 


German Soviet Pressure 


"Lheve’s little doubt now in diplomatic 
circles that Hitler is ready to demand that 
Stalin join the Axis as a full partner—in 
fact, if not in name. To this end the Nazis 
are steadily increasing pressure by mass- 
ing troops in the K6énigsberg area and in 
Moldavia, meanwhile holding out as bait 
for Stalin a second division of the spoils, 
this time in the Near East. Under this 
plan, Moscow would probably get parts of 
Iran and Afghanistan, and Germany the 
rest of the Near East, although Turkey 
might be left “independent.” To date 
Stalin seems to be stalling, making small 
concessions like the recognition of the 
Irag Government. However, it’s now 
known, official Moscow denials to the con- 
trary, that Russia is moving troops and 
veteran officers from its eastern to its west- 
ern frontiers in preparation for any emer- 
gency. 


British Tank Troubles 


Though the British are still confident of 
holding their own on the Egyptian-Libyan 
border, they privately admit concern over 
the fact that the Axis has arrayed more 
and better tanks against them. The exact 
number of tanks with the Axis forces isn’t 
known, but the British have learned that 
the Nazis were able to bring to Libya some 
of their best machines and also have ob- 
tained, probably from French North Af- 
rica, a large number of French Somua 
medium tanks, the only Allied units which 
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proved effective in the Battle of France. 
The British can’t afford to weaken home 
defenses by sending many heavy units to 
Egypt, and it will be several months be- 
fore the U. S. begins to get quantity pro- 
duction on anything but light tanks. 


Japan’s Mexican Oil 


Japanese interests in Mexico are still 
exploring old oil properties, long ago aban- 
doned as unproductive by British and 
American companies. Since 1939, the Jap- 
anese, working under Mexican Govern- 
ment leases, have put in operation twenty 
wells which yield a total of some 25 bar- 
rels a day—hardly enough to be worth the 
time and trouble. Mexican officials, curi- 
ous about the reason for such unproductive 
work, have studied the wells’ locations, but 
say they have no military or strategic val- 
ue. Prevalent guess: The local Japanese in- 
terests are taking the capitalists back home 
for a ride. 


South American Notes 


All Vichy diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives in Latin America have re- 
ceived a Foreign Office circular ordering 
them to show a full spirit of cooperation 
and cordiality toward German and Italian 
colleagues . . . Soviet trade missions have 
been turned down cold in Brazil and 
Uruguay and have received only luke- 
warm receptions in Argentina and Colom- 
bia . .. Dr. Roberto Bertres, newly elected 
Radical governor of the Argentine province 
of Jujuy (pronounced “Who-Whee”) , has 
been trying daily since May 1 to get a 
quorum of the Rightist-controlled legisla- 
ture to attend sessions so he can deliver 
his message. 


Nazi Swedish Pressure 


A new Nazi squeeze on Sweden is devel- 
oping. In preparation for it, Berlin in re- 
cent months has increased its Stockholm 
Legation’s personnel from 50 to 150 and 
will shortly replace the Minister, Prince zu 
Wied, with Paul Schmidt, ace Foreign Of- 
fice trouble-shooter. As additional pres- 
sure on Sweden, the Nazis are encouraging 
Major Quisling’s new “Greater Norway” 
scheme, which calls for annexation by Nor- 
way of the Swedish provinces of Jemtland 
and Herjedalen. There’s no indication that 
the Nazis now want anything more than 
additional economic collaboration from 
Sweden, though all this may well be prep- 
aration to forestall any Swedish opposition 
to a new Nazi-Soviet deal that would give 
Russia Finland’s Petsamo area and a com- 
mon border with Sweden. 


Foreign Notes 


When Kirsten Flagstad, Norwegian 
opera singer, arrived in Oslo recently, she 
gave an interview to a Quisling newspaper 
in which she praised conditions in Ger- 





many and criticized the British blockade 
. . . Japan has planted twenty censors in 
the Shanghai post office whose job is to 
open and reseal British and American mail 
and compile a blacklist of anti-Japanese 
foreigners . Following an assault on 
two pro-Nazi Parisians who had applauded 
newsreel pictures of Hitler, German police 
in the theater fined all occupants of the 
ten rows of seats nearest the victims. 





OPM Inventory Check 


‘The OPM has had unexpected success 
with its decision to check the metals stock- 
piles of manufacturers—particularly in the 
case of steel consumers. As soon as buyers 
were asked to submit information on their 
steel inventories along with their orders, 
the scramble for steel that prevailed over 
the last four months fell off sharply. 
Orders which were running at 150% of the 
steel industry’s capacity have dropped to 
around 100%. This simply means that 
manufacturers with considerable steel al- 
ready on hand were pressing for deliveries 
far ahead of immediate needs. Now that 
the inventory check has worked so well, 


the OPM may use it in the chemicals field. 





New Products 


Aircraft engineers are working on a 
method for rotating airplane wheels be- 
fore landing. It’s believed that if they’re 
turning at the plane’s landing speed it will 
greatly lessen the shock to tires, wheels, 
and landing gear . . . The Goodyear Co. 
has developed a way of making ordinary 
wrapping paper waterproof by treating it 
with Pliolite, a rubber derivative .. . Now 
you can get your mustard inside the hot 
dog. A small collapsible tube of the condi- 
ment is placed inside the sausage and 
squeezed as it is withdrawn. 


Axis Trick 


Exporters have lately found that many 
Latin-American businessmen with whom 
they do business were jittery over recent 
reports that Latin-American funds would 
be frozen here along with European coun- 
tries’ assets. Looking for the reason behind 
the fears, investigators have found that 
Nazi agents have been having a field day 
spreading the reports all over Latin Amer- 
ica, building up new feeling against “Uncle 
Shylock” to the north. Often the agents 
displayed headlines: “U.S. May Freeze 
Foreign Funds”—which, of course, re- 
ferred only to Axis and Axis-dominated 
countries in Europe. 


Business Footnotes 


Chevrolet is seriously considering going 
in for production of Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines and may erect in Tonawanda, 
N.Y., a duplicate of Buick’s engine plant 
... The one-price, $22.50-a-suit chains are 
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preparing to raise their prices to $24.50 jp 
late summer because of higher labor an( 
materials costs . . . Note that the Tveas. 
ury’s actual monthly cash outlay for de. 
fense may reach $1,000,000,000 for the 
first time in May. The current outlay js 
about $35,000,000 a day or almost twice 
that of last month. 


PPS SL PPP POO, 
Movie Lines 


Major movie studios may clamp down 
a strict “no visitors” rule this summer, 
Tourists have always been a nuisance to 
studios and the influx this year threatens 
to be bigger than ever . . . RKO beat out 
several other studios and got the release 
rights for Samuel Goldwyn’s pictures by 
agreeing to an unprecedented contract. It 
guarantees Goldwyn 100% return on his 
production expenses from the first money 
accruing, and some three-fourths of any 
profits thereafter . . . Strangely enough, 
managers of theaters near Army camps re- 
port that draftees prefer movies with an 
Army background . . . Howard Hughes js 
reworking the script for “Queer People,” a 
film ridiculing Hollywood which movie ex- 
ecutives talked him out of producing some 
years ago. This may be his answer to the 
Hays Office ban on his recently completed 
picture “The Outlaw.” 


FCC Detectives 


With almost no publicity, the Federal 
Communications Commission is now doing 
extremely effective work at tracking down 
unlicensed radio “amateurs.” Many of 
these are suspected of having foreign con- 
nections. Several score inconspicuous av- 
tos equipped with monitoring apparatus 
are now operating throughout the country. 
Their crews have already located and 
cracked down on several hundred unli- 
censed stations. To combat possible fifth- 
column communications, the commission 
will probably urge new legislation provid- 
ing much more severe penalties for un- 
licensed broadcasters. 


Miscellany 

The war has brought on an as yet uD 
publicized shortage of surgical instruments 
(needles, scissors, etc.) which formerly 
came from Germany and England. U.S. 
production of this equipment is not yet 
equal in quantity or quality . . . ‘Vash- 
ington’s newspaperwomen may form an 
organization similar to the men’s White 
House Correspondents Association as a re- 
sult of the discovery last week that a wom- 


an lobbyist without proper press credet- 
tials had been regularly attending Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s press conferences . . . The 


Metropolitan Opera, fearing a lean seasot 
this year on top of a deficit last year, }8 
seriously considering drastic pay cuts for 
its stars. 
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Tus is America—land of redwood and sugar maple, sides; where reforestation and man’s ingenuity have 
of live oak, of sycamore and pine. A land that each turned lumbering from a wholesale mining operation 
antiiey year produces half the lumber in the world. A land to an intelligent harvesting. A land where man con- 


eden- where stands of new growth spire on slanting hill- tinually finds new uses for the bounties of the forest. 


r* From steel for axes to wire rope, Bethlehem makes a complete range of steel products for lumbering. 
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fo BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO. 1 CAR 
Longest Wheelbase of ‘‘All 3’’ 
Widest Rear Seat of ‘‘All 3’’ 
Greatest Power Per Pound of ‘‘All 3’’ 
Biggest Safety Advance of ‘All 3”’ 

Widest Color Choice of ‘‘All 3”’ 


Most High-Priced Car Features of ‘‘All 3’’ 
Lowest Prices of ‘‘All 3’? on Many Models 








Lest Lngneced 


"Thatathe Verdictor 
Independent Garage Men 





In Nation-wide Survey they 7 
Picked Plymouth as Best-Engineered 
of “All 3” Low-Priced Cars! 


Bip RIDE in this new Plymouth, and you'll 
know why independent garage men vote 
Plymouth first in engineering among “All 3”’! 
You'll find Plymouth faster on the getaway, 
a stronger climber...with the greatest power per 
pound of weight of “All 3”! You'll enjoy great- 
er roominess, made possible by Plymouth’s big 
117-inch wheelbase...and you have the extra 
protection of new Safety Rim Wheels. 
Plymouth is lowest-priced of “All 3”’on many 
models! Prices subject to change without notice. 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


TUNEIN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS., 9TO 10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
p= SEE THE NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 
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War Moves Closer to Americas 


With Vichy’s Change of Front 


21 Hemisphere Republics 
Eye Threat in French Foothold; 
FDR and Hull Urge Action 


The loss of a pawn may imperil a 
queen. Last week the democracies feared 
they had lost a pawn. 

To many Americans it may have seemed 
that if the France of Marshal Pétain was 
the pawn Hitler had won, the loss in no 
way menaced the queen of the Western 
World. To Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Mon- 
tana Democrat and leader of American 
noninterventionists, “closer collaboration 
between France and Germany” merely 
demonstrated “more than ever the futility 
of our getting into this war.” 

The President of the United States ap- 
parently was not willing to let it go at 
that. For more than a week, something 
graver than a gastro-intestinal ailment had 
kept Mr. Roosevelt quiet. The illness had 
served as a pretext for calling off three 
press conferences and what had been ad- 
vertised, outside the White House, as a 
world-shaking foreign-policy broadcast. 
The President’s critics had ascribed the 
cancellations to lack of nerve, to a desire 
to wait out public opinion a little longer, 
to a reported flood of noninterventionist 
mail, and to a prior knowledge of the 
mysterious flight of Rudolf Hess. Actually, 
Mr. Roosevelt had prior knowledge of the 
Vichy change of front too. 

“The policy of this government,” the 
President said in a message broadcast by 
short wave to the French people, “has 
been based upon the terms of the armistice 
between Germany and France ... We 
have had assurances, given by the head 
of the French State on behalf of his gov- 
ernment, that it did not intend to agree 
to any collaboration with Germany which 
went beyond the requirements of that 
armistice agreement. This was the least 
that could be expected of a France which 
demanded respect for its integrity .. . 


The people of the United States can hard- 
ly believe that the present government of 
France could be brought to lend itself to 
a plan of voluntary alliance implied or 
otherwise which would apparently deliver 
up France and its colonial empire, includ- 
ing French African colonies and _ their 
Atlantic coasts, with the menace which 
that involves to the peace and safety of 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

Vichy retorted that Pétain had no other 
choice, since Britain and the United States 
had “betrayed” France, and added that 
Frenchmen had no notion of attacking 
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either the British Empire or the Americas. 
For the noninterventionists that assurance 
was proof enough that France was merely 
a pawn in a strictly European game, the 
capture of which need not discommode the 
peaceful New World. Even the sly hints 
from the German-controlled Paris press 
that unless Mr. Roosevelt intervened to 
stop the war France would throw her re- 
sources even more solidly behind the Axis 
got a mixed reception on this side of the 
Atlantic. Some of the noninterventionists 
urged the President to avail himself of the 
“opportunity.” Most Administration sup- 
porters, recognizing Berlin’s handiwork, 
denounced the Paris gesture as “black- 
mail.” 

Americans were still absorbed by the 
great debate over convoys. That what 
had reputedly happened at Berchtesgaden 
might have altered the character of that 
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debate did not occur to many of them. 

The battle of ships, which continued 
uppermost in their minds, was punctuated 
by shipyard strikes on both coasts, by the 
promised addition of some 45 coastal 
freighters to the 2,000,000-ton aid-Britain 
pool, and by final Senate passage, 59 to 
20, of the bill authorizing the President 
to acquire 102 foreign vessels immobilized 
in United States ports. 

The Senate action lent a touch of the 
anticlimactic to accompanying events. The 
bill itself gives Mr. Roosevelt power to 
take the 83,422-ton Normandie and twelve 
other French ships dramatically boarded 
by the Coast Guard following the Vichy 
announcement. And the withdrawal by 
Sen. Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire 
Republican, of his no-convoy rider to the 
measure passed almost unnoticed. 

One of the noninterventionists who had 
persuaded Tobey to postpone a showdown, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio Republican, 
put into words what many of his country- 
men were beginning to suspect: that 
events over which they had no control 
were outrunning their decisions. In a na- 
tionwide broadcast, the former President’s 
son noted that the question of convoys 
had become a smokescreen for the “real 
issue” of war or peace. Last week Dr. 
George Gallup signalized the shift in em- 
phasis by releasing state-by-state figures 
on war sentiment which showed that those 
favoring going in had risen from 19 to 21 
per cent (see map). 

The President himself, as well as Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, put the problem 
posed by Pétain’s step in broader terms. 
Addressing delegates to National Foreign 
Trade Week Observances, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “We know that we are facing a 
worldwide crisis of truly desperate inten- 
sity. Totalitarian aggression . . . menaces 
not only our foreign trade . . . but also 
the very social and spiritual framework of 
our democratic way of life . ... It is idle 
for us to talk of future foreign trade unless 
we are ready, now, to defend the principles 
upon which it is based.” And Hull added: 
“Either the spread of lawlessness in the 
world must be brought to a halt, or we 
shall soon find ourselves surrounded.” 

More than one official in Washington 
dwelt on the word “surrounded.” They 
were beginning to realize that France 
was not one pawn, but many; and that 
Hitler’s chess board was the world, not 
Europe. 


Pawn I—In a move to dry up the flow 
of vital war materials to the Axis and 
Japan through the Philippines, Congress 
last week voted to extend the export con- 
trol law to Manila. Simultaneously, 21 
Flying Fortress bombers reached Pearl 
Harbor in mass flight, and 40,000 troops 
began the largest maneuvers ever under- 
taken in Hawaii (see page 17). 

Though to the man in the street these 
pieces of news may not have seemed 
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War fever is highest in South and Mountain States, lowest in Midwest 


germane to the Vichy story, the generals 
and admirals and statesmen in Washing- 
ton were thinking of “lost” France in 
terms of French Indo-China, viewing the 
latter as a pistol aimed at the Philippines, 
Singapore, and the Netherlands Indies. 


Pawn II]—Last month, the President 
declared the Red Sea open to American 
shipping. Last week, Berlin declared the 
upper half closed to shipping. Mr. Roose- 
velt retorted at his Friday press confer- 
ence that blockades are recognizable 
only when they are effective and _ re- 
minded the reporters that the United 
States twice had fought undeclared wars 
to maintain the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas—once against the Barbary pirates in 
the Mediterranean and once against 
French, British, and Spanish privateers in 
the Caribbean. 

Simultaneously, 





Washington learned 

















Portland Oregonian 


We Know It 


that the French already had begun letting 
the Germans use Syria as a vast air base, 
Nazi planes based on Syria would be with- 
in easy striking distance of American 
freighters with American crews, perhiaps 
already in the Red Sea. 

Pawn I[I—French Guiana is a part of 
the mainland of South America. The 
French islands of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe lie only a few hours’ flying distance 
from America’s Caribbean bases and the 
Panama Canal. The French islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon are a_ figurative 
stone’s throw from America’s new New- 
foundland base (see map, page 17). Last 
week it was reported that the 21 American 
republics were prepared to seize these 
strategic fragments of Europe-in-America 
before they could pass into Hitler’s |iands. 
Speaking for good neighbors below the 
Rio Grande, El Pais of Montevideo re- 
marked significantly that “the Americas 
must acquire consciousness of the respon- 
sibility of the moment. If three or four 
American nations vacillate, it will be im- 
possible to realize the active solidarity of 
the democracies.” 

Meanwhile, the news from Vichy raised 
Latin eyebrows for other reasons. Dakar, 
key Atlantic stronghold of French West 
Africa, is closer to Brazil than New York is 
to San Antonio. Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, 
North Carolina Democrat, whom the 
Senate last week confirmed as chairman 
of the powerful Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, warned that any American at- 
tempt to seize Dakar would mean “shoot- 
ing our way into a war.” Not al! non- 
interventionists agreed that this should 
deter Washington, however. Long be 
fore the current crisis blew up, when Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of The Chicago 
Tribune was asked during hearings on the 
Lend-Lease Bill what he would do if the 
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Axis moved into the Portuguese Azores, 
he snorted: “Just what General Jackson 
did in Florida. I would go right in and 
take them!” And when Sen. Claude Pep- 
per, Florida Democrat, asked: “Suppose 
Hitler declared war on us?” McCormick 
snapped: “Then we would have a fight. 
But those Germans aren’t so tough.” 

What naval and military strategists 
from Buenos Aires to Ottawa realized was 
that if Hitler could overpower France and 
get Dakar and Casablanca, he could over- 
power Portugal and get Madeira, the 
Azores, and Cape Verdes; overpower Spain 
and get the Canaries. 

The realization lent substance to Ber- 
lin boasts that “300,000,000 Europeans 

_ will face 132,000,000 Americans in the 
United States and 40,000,000 Englishmen 
in ruined and defeated England.” It was 
brought home even more dramatically 
by the report on Sunday that the 
Egyptian liner Zamzam had been sunk in 
the South Atlantic through “enemy ac- 
tion,” with more than 150 Americans on 
board. 

Realists who had been talking about 
keeping America out of the war were be- 
ginning to wonder if they could keep the 
war out of America. 





Significance 


Most persons in Washington familiar 
with the true situation now agree that 
diplomatic efforts to keep France out of 
the war have failed and that the time 
therefore has come for action rather than 
words. The President’s biting message to 
Frenchmen undoubtedly was designed to 
stiffen them in the last ditch, but not even 
Mr. Roosevelt could have hoped that it 
would arrest the course of events. 

In the circumstances, rumors as to what 
course of action Washington might follow 
were numerous and often contradictory. 
There was talk of recalling Admiral Leahy, 
but early in the week the Administration 
seemed disposed to wait for France to 
make the break by recalling Ambassador 
Henry-Haye. The possibility of bringing 
pressure on the Pétain government 
through a threat to recognize Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle’s regime in London was not over- 
looked. Such a step would place at de 
Gaulle’s disposal frozen French funds in 
this country amounting to nearly $1,500,- 
000.000. 

For the time being, the Administration 
will probably terminate the shipments of 
foodstuffs and other goods to unoccupied 
France and French Africa, throw the 
seized French ships into the save-Britain 
pool, and, in concert with the other Ameri- 
cas, prepare to move into French Guiana, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Pierre, and 
Miquelon. 

Dakar, the Cape Verdes, the Canaries, 
Madeira, and the Azores pose a vastly 
more difficult problem. In the first place, 
they are not associated in the minds of 
most Americans with the safety of the 








Western Hemisphere. In the second place, Tumult in Asphalt 


their capture would require a considerable 

























































naval force, which would have to be drawn A fortnight ago, Thomas L. Stokes, 42- 
from a fleet already busily engaged in pa- year-old Scripps-Howard reporter who 
troling the North Atlantic and watching won the Pulitzer Prize for 1938 by expos- 
the Japanese, plus substantial expedition- ing political misuse of the WPA, turned 
ary forces, and supply lines to keep the up with a new exposé revolving around a 
garrisons fed and armed. No one in Wash- contract for 3,600,000 gallons of asphalt 
ington denies that the cost might be con- for the WPA to pave the Army’s Eglin 
siderable. Field runways near Pensacola in the Flor- 
But the cost of not moving might be ida panhandle 
even greater. Hints from some of the Although Allied Materials, Inc., was the 
eleven Latin-American naval chiefs now low bidder, Stokes wrote, the award was 
touring the United States reinforce re- held up by a complicated dispute over 


ports reaching the State Department. They _ transportation costs and by doubts that 
are to the effect that, if the United States Allied could promptly deliver the goods. 


permits Hitler to take Dakar, Latin Amer- Thereupon, the writer charged, Sen. 
icans may be forced to begin considering Claude Pepper of Florida exerted political 
how to “get along” with the Axis. For if pressure in behalf of the Pan-American 
the United States failed to move resolute- Oil Co., second-low bidder, and even 
ly and effectively to the defense of South threatened to have Roy Schroeder, Florida 
America at any point South America re- WPA director and Wilbur E. Harkness, 
garded as menacing to its commerce with WPA’s state procurement director, fired. 
the democracies, Washington’s good neigh- Later, Georgia and Texas congressmen, 
bors would have to conclude, however re- in whose districts Allied operates, entered 
luctantly, that they were gambling on the — the lobbying battle in Allied’s behalf. The 
wrong horse. upshot of the squabbling was that work 


What would be involved, should the _ on the air base was held up for one month 
Nazis move on Dakar or any of the other until May 3, when a compromise divided 


eastern Atlantic outposts, would be noth- the contract 50-50 between the two firms. 
ing less than the Monroe Doctrine itself. The Stokes story reached the Senate 
South Americans have heard a great deal floor when Charles W. Tobey, New Hamp- 
about that doctrine for more than a cen- shire Republican, linked the Florida inter- 
tury. They are still curious to learn wheth- _—_—ventionist’s attempts to “stir up a war 
er the United States is able to make it fever” with his efforts in behalf of an oil 


stick below the equator. company which would profit from war. In 








International 
Want a Pet? Skipper, two-month-old, 7-pound pigmy hippopota- 
mus, arrived in New York from Liberia aboard the American freighter 
West Kebar. The pudgy milk drinker, who bathes while he eats, was 
said to be the smallest ‘water horse’ ever brought to America. 
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reply, Pepper branded Tobey’s attack as 
“about as low a deed as Hitler ever 
stooped to” and accused Stokes of “per- 
fidious falsehood.” The Senate expunged 
the interchange from its record, the first 
time such an action had been taken since 
Huey Long’s day. 

Last week, as Pepper explained that “I 
always go to bat for my constituents,” the 
Senate committee investigating defense 
contracts and the House Military Affairs 
Committee began inquiries. And, after 
President Roosevelt, on Pepper’s advice, 
nominated Schroeder to be WPA director 
for the Southeast and Harkness to be 
Florida WPA head, anti-Pepper senators 
threatened to block confirmation of the 
promotions. 





Punch-Card Cramp 


Three thousand girls employed by the 
Census Bureau as punch-card operators 
are paid according to their efficiency rat- 
ings, and they must maintain a certain 
production quota or lose their jobs. Un- 
der this pressure, from 170 to 200 opera- 
tors turned up in Washington last week 
with a puzzling ailment called “mechani- 
cal writer’s cramp.” Their arms developed 
soreness of the tendons and had to be 
placed in slings while they took sick 
leave. 

Dr. Vergil D. Reed, assistant director, 
opened an investigation which indicated 
that the malady may be caused by the way 
the girls sit at their machines. Some of 
them hold their elbows above or below the 
level of the machines, he found, whereas 
they should rest in the same plane to 
keep undue strain off the muscles. 

But Robert Sherman, president of the 
CIO union to which 12 per cent of the 
girls belong, had another explanation. He 
charged that the production quotas had 
been speeded up to a point where the 
operators were overworked. The operators 
neglect their health, he said, in order to 
improve their efficiency ratings and in- 
crease their compensation. 





Mayoralty Parade 


Three of the five big-city mayors who 
came up for reelection last week were re- 
tired to private life. 


{In Jersey City, one of the exceptions, 
Mayor Frank Hague, Democratic political 
boss, piled up an overwhelming majority 
as usual when he was reelected by 101,848 
to 13,563 to the City Commission, which 
for 24 years has elected him mayor. 


4 In Newark, Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein, 
Democratic dentist-lawyer who was accused 
of extravagance but was acquitted of al- 
leged land-purchase fraud last year, ran no 
better thay seventh in seeking reelection 





Wide World 
Comeback: Mayor Reeder of Miami 


to the five-man City Commission, which 
also chooses one of its members as mayor. 


“In Miami, Mayor Alexander Orr Jr., 
Glasgow-born plumber, ran fifth in the 
race for three jobs on the City Commis- 
sion. The Commissioners elected as Orr’s 
successor Clifford H. Reeder, Tennessee- 
born real-estate broker who served two 
years as mayor a decade ago. 


“" In Minneapolis, Mayor George E. Leach, 
Reserve major general and insurance deal- 
er, was defeated for a seventh two-year 
term when he placed third in the non- 








partisan primary. The voters will choose 
June 9 between the two top candidates: 
Toralf A. Eide, Norwegian-born head of 
a milk cooperative whom Leach had de- 
feated in 1939, and Marvin L. Kline, civ] 
engineer who is president of the City 
Council. 


“In San Antonio, Mayor Maury Maver. 
ick, former New Deal Congressman, was 
nosed out in the primary by 1,295 votes by 
ex-Mayor C. K. Quinn, whom he had ¢e- 
feated two years ago. Since neither polled 
a majority, a runoff was scheduled for 
May 27. 





Wham and Eggs 


Every year about this time, college sen- 
iors pause to pick the “best this-and- 
thats” for posterity. Just to be different, 
The Harvard Lampoon has _ chosen 
“worsts.” One of the first to feel the fury 
of the humor magazine’s wrath was red- 
haired Ann Sheridan, named last year the 
“least likely to succeed.” This year, as a 
magnificent gesture, the publication named 
Marjorie Woodworth, 19-year-old Hal 
Roach starlet, the “most promising beauty 
in Hollywood.” Dubbing her the Wham 
Girl, The Lampoon invited her to attend 
the Spring Hop. 

Accompanied by reams of publicity, 
Miss Woodworth arrived Thursday night 
and was greeted with a barrage of grape- 
fruit, lemons, and overripe eggs. The 
Wham Girl beat a hasty retreat to her 
hotel, but after much coaxing returned to 
the dance by a rear entrance. The next 
day, after being assured that no Harvard 
men would have done such a thing, she 
sighed: “Harvard men are so nice and 


courteous.” 
It was Harvard’s second “big moment” 
in as many weeks. A fortnight ago, Sally 
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Harvard men swept Sally Rand and Marjorie Woodworth off their feet 
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Rand, a frequent Charles River lecturer, 
was the main speaker at the freshman 
smoker, but disappointed several hundred 
first-year men by doing a Viennese waltz 
in which she unzipped not one zipper— 
although John Harvard’s sons obligingly 
stripped to their waists for her. 





Lifer at 12 


Larruped because he played hookey 
from school, 12-year-old Robert Messex 
crept around a corner of the family farm- 
house near Vidette, Ga., on the night of 
April 29, poked a shotgun through a side 
window, and killed his father, Willie Lee 
Messex, as the 32-year-old plantation 
overseer lifted a dipper of water to his 
mouth. 

The frail farm lad confessed and was 
sentenced last week to life imprisonment 
by County Judge A. L. Franklin of 
Waynesboro, who had no other choice. 
As the youngest white iifer in the state’s 
history, it was stipulated that he be sent 
to the State Training School for Boys at 
Milledgeville until he is 21. Then he may 
appeal for a commutation of sentence. If 
his conduct meanwhile is good, he may get 
his sentence cut then. 

Jail had brought the boy all the ice 
cream he could eat, all the cigars he could 
smoke, a shower bath, and clean clothes, 
but it had sobered him too. “Now that I 
think of it,” he said, “my father wasn’t 
so bad.” 
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Robert Messex, 12, slew father 


Rescue in the Sky 


Fifteen hundred feet above San Diego 
Bay, human courage fenced with death 
one day last week and won with the help 
of Lady Luck. 

Lt. Walter S. Osipoff, 23, of Akron, 
Ohio, and eleven other Marines had been 
practicing parachute jumps from a Doug- 
las troop transport plane. After eight men 
had bailed out, Osipoff stepped up for his 
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The ABC’s of Washington’s Growing Agencies 
A newspaper reporter phoning Republic 7500 in Washington after office hours the 
other day was taken aback when a female voice replied: “Oh Promise Me,” and then 
quickly corrected herself: “I mean OPM.” She was referring to the Office of Production 
Management, also nicknamed Other People’s Money and Oh Pity Me. Since alphabeti- 
cal agencies are growing apace, NEWSWEEK prints herewith a list of the more important 


for the guidance of its readers: 


AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
AMS—<Agricultural Marketing Service 
BAE—Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
BLS—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
CAA—Civil Aeronautics Administration 
CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps 
CCC—Commodity Credit Corp. 
DPC—Defense Plant Corp. 
EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration 
FBI—Federal Bureau of Investigation 
FCC—Federal Communications Commission 
FCIC—Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
FHA—Federal Housing Administration 
FLA—Federal Loan Agency 
FPC—Federal Power Commission 
FSA—Farm Security Administration 
FSA—Federal Security Agency 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission 
FWA—Federal Works Agency 
GAO—General Accounting Office 
HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corp. 
ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission 
NACA—National Advisory Committee 

for Aeronautics 


NDAC—National Defense Advisory 
Commission 
NLRB—National Labor Relations Board 
NYA—National Youth Administration 
OEM—Office for Emergency Management 
OGR—Office of Government Reports 
OPACS—Office of Price Administration 
& Civilian Supply 
OPM—Office of Production Management 
PBA—Public Buildings Administration 
PRA—Public Roads Administration 
PRRA—Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration 
PWA—Public Works Administration 
REA—Rural Electrification Administration 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
SCS—Soil Conservation Service 
SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission 
SMA—Surplus Marketing Administration 
SSB—Social Security Board 
SSS—Selective Service System 
TNEC—Temporary National Economic 
Committee 
TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority 
USCS—United States Conciliation Service 
USHA—United States Housing Authority 
WPA—Works Projects Administration 
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turn and was prematurely yanked into 
space by his gear. His billowing parachute 
fouled on the transport’s undercarriage, 
and there he hung, head down, with his 
legs snarled in the tautened shrouds. His 
mates could not haul him back and the 
pilot could not land without dashing him 
to death. 

At this point, naval Lt. W. W. Lowrey, 
34, of Dallas, Texas, and ayiation Chief 
Machinist’s Mate J. R. McCants, 41, of 
Jordan, Mont., watching from North Is- 
land Naval Station with hundreds of oth- 
ers, raced for a small, open cockpit scout 
plane and soared into the sunlit skies. 
With Lowrey at the controls and McCants 
wielding a butcher knife, they made one 
attempt to maneuver the ship under Osi- 
poff at 500 feet over land, but the air was 
too bumpy to risk it. So they signaled the 
Douglas pilot to climb and head for the 
ocean. 

Then came the spine-tingling moment. 
Matching his speed precisely to that of 
the transport, Lowrey eased up within 20 
feet of the left wing of the Douglas as 
though he were flying in formation. Closer 
and closer he edged, until his cockpit was 
directly beneath the dangling body. Mc- 
Cants dragged Osipoff into the trainer and 
began slashing furiously at the shrouds. 
But the rescued man clutched his savior 
in a viselike grip and he could not function 
properly. Sensing the danger in the two 
planes being locked so closely, Lowrey 
nosed his ship up sharply so that his whirl- 
ing propeller slashed the shrouds. He 
climbed within 2 feet of the transport—so 
close, in fact, that his “prop” sheared bits 
of metal from its tail. 

After Osipoff had been deposited uncon- 
scious in sick bay with a deep gash under 
one armpit, fellow fliers pointed out that 
the merest miscalculation on either pilot’s 
part or a sudden shift in air currents would 
have caused a collision, resulting in al- 
most certain death for all seven men. And 
naval officers disclosed that Lowrey and 
McCants had acted in violation of orders 
and were technically liable to court-martial. 
Liable or not, they were cited to Secretary 
Frank Knox as deserving of decorations. 





Message to Peétain 


On Marshal Pétain’s 85th birthday 
April 24, 44 American holders of the Cross 
of the French Legion of Honor cabled the 
Vichy Chief of State, as commander of the 
Legion, a private plea that he avoid at all 
cost collaboration with the Axis. “As 
American friends of France,” the message 
read, “we especially entreat you to make 
any sacrifice to avoid incidents that appear 
to align France against her former allies. 
America could never understand or forget 
such an alliance.” The cable was drafted 
by Julius H. Barnes, former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
who helped feed France during the World 
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War as president of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corp. 

Last week, as the Defender of Verdun 
accepted collaboration with Hitler (see 
page 25), the signers disclosed that they 
had received no reply from Pétain. They 
therefore took steps to appeal to the 
French people. 

That the message, if it could reach 
Frenchmen, would be welcomed by many 
of them was indicated when seven French 
citizens in America, including Charles 
Boyer, Raoul Roussy de Sales, and Robert 
de Saint Jean, wired President Roosevelt 
their denunciation of Pétain’s policy as 
“contrary to the wish of the French peo- 
ple, to their national interests, their ideals, 
and their honor.” 





Roundup and Rally 


Alien Crackdown Is Resumed 
as New Citizens Are Honored 


At the end of March, simultaneous tele- 
grams ordered the masters of the 30 Axis 
vessels in United States harbors to sabo- 
tage their ships. Though they may have 
been tipped off, American law-enforce- 
ment officials were technically forbidden 
by law to intercept the messages. In any 
event, half the ships were damaged when 
Coast Guardsmen boarded them. 

As a direct consequence, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson, warning that “the 
wires of America today are a protected 
communication system for the enemies of 
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America,” appealed to Congress for “an 
equal chance on the wires with sabo- 
teurs.” He explained that this would be 
provided by H.R. 2266, a bill to legalize 
wire tapping, commonly used during pro- 
hibition but banned since 1934. The meas- 
ure, introduced by Rep. Sam Hobbs, Ala- 
bama Democrat, this week awaited the 
green light from the Rules Committee. 

Pending its passage, Jackson continued 
his roundup of those among the nation’s 
4,471,971 aliens who are illegally in the 
United States, like the Germans and Ital- 
ians picked up a week earlier (NEWSWEEK, 
May 19). In beer cellars, restaurants, lodg- 
inghouses, and other hangouts, the officials 
questioned 1,000-odd seamen and other 
aliens, many of them Italians and Ger- 
mans, regarding their compliance with the 
Alien Registration Act and the legality of 
their entry into the country. At least 300 
were taken into custody to face deporta- 
tion proceedings, among them Greek, 
Yugoslav, Belgian, Swedish, and Hindu 
sailors who allegedly had been induced by 
Axis and Communist agents to desert ships 
carrying war materials to Britain. 

The question of sabotage was 
brought home by one of the most disas- 
trous fires in Philadelphia’s history, when 
a six-alarm blaze consumed the $1,000,000 
Lear lumberyard with its 22,000,000 board 
feet of white pine, mahogany, and chest- 
nut used in airplane construction. The con- 
flagration, which wrecked 29 buildings 
and menaced the Cramp shipyard, busy 
with $113,000,000 worth of Navy con- 
tracts, was definitely believed to have been 
the work of saboteurs. 
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Sabotage? $1,000,000 Philadelphia lumber fire menaced Cramp shipyard 
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Meanwhile, America honored thousand; 
of foreign birth who had honored Amer}. 
ca’s laws. In nationwide observances of 
the third annual “I Am an American” Ja, 
235,260 aliens naturalized during 1949 
were feted by millions of their new coup. 
trymen, including some 2,000,000 native. 
born citizens who had come of voting age 
during the year. In New York, 750,000 per 
sons packed the Central Park Mall and its 
environs to hear Secretary of the Interio; 
Harold L. Ickes and Mayor Fiorelly 1. 
La Guardia. In Chicago, 100,000 trooped 
to Soldier Field to listen to Willian 
S. Knudsen, Danish-born director-gep. 
eral of the Office of Production \{ap. 
agement. From Washington, Vice Pres. 
ident Henry A. Wallace, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, the Attorney General, and 
other leaders broadcast to the 
try. 
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Week in the Nation 


Senator: The comic-opera battle of 
midnight Jan. 12, in which both Homer 
A. Holt, outgoing Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, and Matthew M. Neely, who re. 
signed from the Senate to become Gov- 
ernor, claimed the right to select Neely’s 
successor, was settled after four months, 
By a 40-38 margin, the Senate voted to 
seat Neely’s New Deal appointee, Dr. Jo- 
seph Rosier, president of Fairmont State 
Teachers College and former president of 
the National Education Association, in 
preference to Holt’s choice, Clarence E£. 
Martin, conservative Democrat and _ for- 
mer president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 






























Conviction: George Joseph Cvek, 2+ 
year-old glib-tongued, hitchhiking thief and 
rapist who palmed himself off on obliging 
motorists by posing as the “mayor” of 
Boys Town, Neb., was convicted by Bronx 
County Court, N.Y., of first-degree mu- 
der in the strangling of Mrs. Catherine 
Papas, Greek Sunday-school teacher, last 
winter (Newsweek, March 17). Since 
there was no recommendation for mercy, 
a death sentence was mandatory. 














Lyncuine: A band of masked, armed 
men kidnapped A. C. Williams, 22-year- 
old jobless Negro accused of an attempted 
assault on a 12-year-old white girl, from 
the Gadsden County jail at Quincy, Fla, 
riddled him with bullets, and returned to 
finish the job as he was being taken to 4 
Tallahassee hospital in an ambulance. It 
was the first officially recorded lynching in 
the South in 1941. 
















PunisuMent: Duncan C. McCrea, 
former Wayne County, Mich., prosecutor, 
and Thomas C. Wilcox, former county 
sheriff, were sentenced to four and a half 
to five years in jail and fined $2,000 each 
following their conviction of conspiracy ' 
protect Detroit vice. 
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Old Hates and Ambitions Boil 
as War Flares in Middle East 


Nazi and Soviet Interests 
Dovetail in India’s Backyard; 
Battle for Egypt See-Saws 


On May 14, Royal Air Force planes 
bombed airdromes in French-mandated 
Syria at Damascus, Palmyra, and Rayak. 
On all of them the British claimed to have 
destroyed or damaged German planes, 
passing through this supposedly inviolate 
territory to aid the Iraqi against Britain. 
At first the French offered no resistance. 
Then, as the bombing continued this week, 
French pursuit planes took to the air and 
battled with their former allies of the RAF. 

British troops also massed on the Pales- 
tine-Syria border, but the first attack they 
tried there was a psychological one. Gen. 
Georges Catroux, former Governor of 
French Indo-China, noted colonial soldier, 
and a leader in the Free French movement, 
broadcast an appeal to the French in Syria 
to drive out the Germans and support the 
British. Planes dropped leaflets in French 
on Syrian cities. Gen. Henri Dentz, the 
Vichy-appointed High Commissioner for 
the mandate, immediately replied that he 
would meet “force with force” and claimed 
that the Nazi planes had only been 
“forced down” on Syrian soil and thus 
were not violating the armistice agreement. 

In Iraq, however, German Heinkel 
bombers and Messerschmitt 110 twin- 
engined fighters already were taking part 
in the fighting. Both these types were 
used in a raid on the British air base at 
Lake Habbaniyah. In addition, Junkers 52 
transport planes brought propaganda ex- 
perts, other specialists, and officers to lead 
the Iraqi Army. 


Diplomatic Web 


On the diplomatic front, activity cen- 
tered around Ankara. There, the leading 
event of the week was the return of Franz 
von Papen, the German Ambassador, fresh 
from a series of conferences with the Fiihrer. 
The Nazi envoy brought a personal mes- 
sage from Hitler to Turkey’s President, 
Ismet Inénii, and apparently radiated 
cheer. But there was little else cheerful in 
the atmosphere of Ankara. The German 
penetrations in Syria and Iraq meant that 
T urkey was being encircled, and the Turk- 
ish press let out a few despairing yelps of 
protest against the French. 

Not Turkey alone, but the whole Mid- 
dle East was involved in a complicated 
web of Nazi diplomacy. The Iraq Defense 
Minister, Naci Sevket, who was on a spe- 
cial mission to Ankara, consulted with the 
Afghan Minister to Turkey. Afghanistan 


has ties with Iraq through the family of 
Premier Rashid Ali Beg Gailani, which 
heads an important Moslem sect. There 
were stories that Naci Sevket would next 
travel to Persia. Soviet Russia, having es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with Rashid 
Gailani on May 12, signed a commercial 
treaty with Iraq on May 16. In the back- 
ground, there was always the explosive is- 
sue of Arab nationalism. The Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem from Bagdad proclaimed a 
holy war against the British, and in Egypt 
the government offered a $4,000 reward 
for the apprehension of Gen. Aziz el Masri 
Pasha, a pro-German former chief of the 
general staff who had attempted to flee 
Cairo by plane but had been forced down 
before he got out of the country. 


Sand and Water 


On the bleak sand dunes and rock plains 
of the Libyan-Egyptian frontier the Axis 
troops and the British continued to fight 
bloody little battles under appalling 
weather conditions. First, the British tried 


French colomals in Syria cannot resist the Axis 





to nip off the Germans with an encircling 
movement. Then the Nazis rolled into 

gypt in three columns and were driven 
back. The British next recaptured Sollum 
and Halfaya Pass, just inside the Egyptian 
border, and took 500 German prisoners, 
their largest bag so far. A few hours later, 
the Nazis claimed to have retaken the 
positions. 

Harold Denny, New York Times cor- 
respondent with the British Army, de- 
scribed one of these actions in which the 
underequipped British, using only armored 
cars and trucks mounting guns against 
German tanks, laid a trap for the enemy 
but were frustrated by a sandstorm which 
let him get away. He described the hard- 
ships of campaigning in temperatures that 
frequently rose to 130 degrees: “The only 
life, aside from fighting men, is desert 
scrub, occasional herds of gazelle, and swal- 
lows, snails, which somehow exist in the 
dry atmosphere, and wicked sand vipers. 
There are no roads, only the faint tracks 
of various vehicles. There are few land- 
marks, so the’ British columns navigate by 
compass and stars. There are no battle 
lines, no fixed positions, no bases. The 
British patrols travel in motor vehicles, 
carrying their food, water, fuel, and am- 
munition with them. Convoys with sup- 
plies, brought up in relays from hundreds 
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of miles back, meet them at prearranged 
points in the desert. There is no leave for 
officers or troops. They wrap up in blankets 
wherever they happen to pause at night 
and if they are lucky they get a few hours 
of sleep.” 

This week, correspondents with the Brit- 
ish at Sollum reported that tank con- 
tingents of the two adversaries had en- 
gaged in a duel at 40 yards range while 
British infantry advanced and recaptured 
Fort Capuzzo. This place, now a collection 
of the battered shells of buildings, once 
was a stronghold of the Italian force in 
Africa and has changed hands more than 
any other locality along the war-ravaged 
coast. 

To the south, meanwhile, lack of food, 
water, and ammunition forced one British 
enemy to give up. Just four months after 
the start of the campaign against the 
Fascists in Ethiopia, the chief remaining 
Italian force surrendered at Amba Alaji, 
a 9,000-foot mountain midway on the road 
between Addis Ababa and Asmara. The 
surrender was made by the Duke of Aosta, 
Viceroy of Ethiopia, a cousin of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, and one of the most pop- 
ular and highly regarded of Italian soldiers. 
His force consisted of 7,000 Italians and a 
larger number of natives, although before 
the surrender the British had reported that 
thousands of natives were deserting. 

Aosta’s capitulation left only two minor 
centers of Italian resistance in Ethiopia, 
one south of Addis Ababa in the lake dis- 
trict and the other at Gondar, north of 
Lake Tana. It thus released for service on 
the Egyptian frontier a number of Indian 
and South African troops. Most of the 
South African Air Force, however, has al- 
ready been transferred to Egypt and last 
week participated in attacks on the Axis 
forces. 


Significance 


The battle that opened last week in the 
Middle East bore little resemblance to 
any other campaign in the war up until 
now. It was not even primarily a military 
struggle, since that was overshadowed by 
the racial tensions, the national ambitions, 
and the religious rivalries of a group of 
ambitious, proud but exploited, small na- 
tions. And as the background for this, 
there were the conflicts of basic policy of 
four great powers—the interests and ambi- 
tions of Britain, Russia, Germany, and 
France which clash in the Middle East as 
in few other parts of the world. 

Britain’s interest in the Middle East is 
historically one of the oldest and possibly 
the most consistent among the major 
powers. It is based on a policy of allowing 
no other nation to obtain absolute hegem- 
ony in this region and of guarding the 
flanks of the route to India. In the nine- 
teenth century, Britain’s principal enemy 
in this respect was Russia. To prevent the 
Russians from bursting out into the Medi- 
terranean or the Indian Ocean, the British 








fought the Crimean War, rallied the Con- 
gress of Berlin against Russia’s claims, and 
for many years was the chief support of 
Turkey. 

In Persia, now known as Iran, and 
Afghanistan, the British also came into 


- conflict with the Russians. In Afghanistan, 


they established a puppet king and ex- 
tended their military control along the 
Northwest Frontier. In Iran they coun- 
tered the Russians with a powerful polit- 
ical infiltration. 

This undeclared war ended in a truce in 
1907, when the Russian-British entente 
provided for a mutual delimitation of in- 
terests in Iran and Afghanistan. There was 
just one reason for this: Germany. With 
aggressive speed, the Kaiser extended his 
influence clear down to Arabia, usurped 
the place of Britain in Turkey, and drama- 
tized his plans with the concept of the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railway. 

Up until the outbreak of the last war 
the British were able to do little to foil 
the Germans, although they did block the 
construction of the Berlin-to-Bagdad line. 
During the Allied campaign of 1915-18 in 
the Middle East, the liveliness of British 
interests in this part of the world was 
shown by the fact that the expeditionary 
forces in Mesopotamia and the Levant 
were almost entirely made up of empire 
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troops, with the other allies taking litt, 
part. 

The end of the war left the British thy 
undoubtedly dominant power in the Mi. 
dle East. France, it is true, was give) 
Syria because of its claim to be the his 
torical protector of the Christians in {hp 
Levant. But the French played secon) 


' fiddle to the British and ruined their coy). 


try’s prestige with the Arab world by firg 
ousting King Feisal, whom the Britis) 
later made King of Iraq, from Damasey. 
and by suppressing Syrian nationalisy 
with considerable bloodshed. At first, the 
British supported the Greeks against the 
Turks, but after the victories of Kemij 
Atatiirk they came to terms with Ankar, 
and increased their influence there. 

At this time, only one great power really 
opposed the British in the Middle East, 
This was the Soviet. In 1919-20, the Red 
Army finally drove the British from the 
Caucasus oil fields, which they had oe. 
cupied during the revolution, and one 
Soviet force actually advanced into Iran 
and established the Socialist republic of 
Ghilan. 

The Soviet, however, then switched its 
policy. It wfthdrew entirely from Iran, 
abandoned any attempts to challenge the 
British in a military way, and _ instead 
spread propaganda against the old foe 




















The London Daily Mail—tTllingworth 


A British smile at the changing fortunes in Libya 
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from India to Palestine. The Soviet also 
attempted to strengthen the governments 
of Iran and Afghanistan against Britain 
and achieved considerable success with 
Riza Khan of Iran and King Amanullah 
of Afghanistan, although Amanullah was 
later driven from his throne. The British, 
for their part, were gradually forced to re- 
duce their interests in much of the Middle 
East to economic ones. Even in this field, 
they suffered defeats. The Iranians, for 
example, forced the Anglo-Iranian oil com- 
pany to give up a much larger share of its 
profits to the Persian Government. The 
great strategic railway, which Iran com- 
pleted a few years ago, runs north and 
south across the country, as the Russians 
wanted, rather than east and west as 
British interests demanded. 

The rise of Nazi Germany brought the 
Reich into the picture again. The German 
infiltration was mostly economic and cen- 
tered in Turkey. But along with this, the 
Nazis also opened an ambitious political 
campaign that was put in charge of Wil- 
helm von Hentig, chief of the Near Eastern 
division of the Berlin Foreign Office. Hen- 
tig set up a field headquarters in Iraq and 
went to work with three assistants: Karl 
Raswan, an Arab-speaking author and ad- 
venturer; one Herr Oppenheim, a Jewish 
archeologist; and Dr. Fritz Grobba, a 
German student turned Mohammedan and 
supposedly a friend of Ibn Saud. Last week 
three American newspapers each had an 
article about one of these Hentig aides, 
written by experts on the Middle East, 
and in each case the subject was called the 
new “Lawrence of Arabia.” 

Nazi policy is similar to that used by 
the British in the last war: to rouse the 
Arabs against their masters, who in this 
case happen to be the British and the 
French. The collapse of France gave the 
Germans a heaven-sent chance to speed up 
the work. Hentig transferred his head- 
quarters to Syria, where he took over the 
Hotel Metropole in Beirut. From there the 
Arab disorders that are just coming to a 
head were planned and fostered. But last 
week’s developments indicated that the 
Nazi schemes go far beyond rousing the 
Arabs against the British. They involve 
penetration in the Middle East all the way 
to the borders of India. Here, Russian 
policy, as revealed in the diplomatic recog- 
nition and commercial treaty with Iraq 
now seems to be dovetailing with the Ger- 
man and for the first time uniting the two 
historic foes of Britain in the great Middle 
East battleground. 





King for Croatia 


The town of Aosta is set in a lush little 
valley in the high Italian Alps northwest of 
Turin and not far from the St. Bernard 
Passes. It is the seat of the Dukes of Aosta, 
an offshoot of the House of Savoy and 
cousins of Italy’s rulers. Last week the 





Aosta family made a double-barreled ap- 
pearance in the news. One member of the 
family lost an empire. Another gained a 
kingdom. 

The loser was the present Duke of Aosta, 
Viceroy of Ethiopia, who finally surren- 
dered with the last important Italian force 
in Ethiopia to the British (see page 23). 
The winner was the Viceroy’s younger 
brother, the 41-year-old Duke of Spoleto, 
a tall, lean explorer and sportsman. He be- 
came King Aimone of Croatia in a ten- 





Wide World 


The new King of Croatia 


minute ceremony blessed by King Victor 
Emmanuel and Benito Mussolini in Rome. 

The last national monarch of Croatia 
was King Petrus, who died in battle in 
1097. Since that time the little state had 
always been under foreign domination, 
usually Hungarian. This time, however, the 
Croatians, who. had complained bitterly 
about the oppressive tactics of their brother 
Slavs, the Serbs, were bound tightly to the 
Italians by a formal treaty that made the 
new state little more than a puppet. By its 
terms, Croatia agrees to maintain no army, 
navy, or air forces beyond that permitted 
by Italy, puts itself under the protection 
of the Italian armed forces, becomes part 
of the “Italian Empire system,” and ties 
its economic system to that of Italy. 

The Croatian agent in this deal was Dr. 
Ante Pavelich, the terrorist who lived in 
exile in Italy for many years. But the real 
traders were Hitler and Mussolini, and the 
Fiihrer took the opportunity once more to 
reverse a bit of history by letting his 
Italian satellite take outright possession of 
a part of dismembered Yugoslavia which 
was not included in the new Kingdom of 
Croatia. This extra booty consisted of all 
the islands along the Dalmatian coast, of 
Dalmatia proper, and of Cattaro, the one- 
time Austrian naval base—roughly the ter- 





ritory promised Italy by Britain and 
France on its entrance in the World War 
and denied it at the Versailles conference. 

Such a settlement went beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the Italians and at one stroke 
seemed to restore their position in the Bal- 
kans and make the Adriatic a Fascist 
lake. On the surface, the Germans had in- 
deed been unprecedentedly generous. But 
the new arrangement also fitted neatly into 
their slowly emerging schemes for the es- 
tablishment of the new order in Europe. 
It was especially designed to silence Italian 
claims on a France about to enter into far 
closer relations with the Reich. And by 
allowing the Fascists to expand into the 
Balkans, it put them in a more hopeless 
military position than ever as against 
Germany. 





Vichy in Nazi Bottle 


French Entry Into ‘New Order’ 
Stirs Paris to Urge F.D.R. Peace 


After a week of shuttling back and forth 
between Paris and Vichy, Admiral Jean 
Darlan, Vice Premier to Marshal Pétain, 
was summoned to Berchtesgaden for a per- 
sonal interview with Hitler on May 11. 
Berlin reported an atmosphere of “mutual 
cordiality” in the Fiihrer’s Bavarian moun- 
tain fastness and spoke highly of the Vichy 
government, which not so long back it had 
been reviling. Darlan was beaming as his 
special train brought him back to Vichy 
on May 13. 

Just before Darlan returned, Admiral 
William D. Leahy, the American Ambas- 
sador, had been closeted with Marshal 
Pétain. The envoy was said to have warned 
him against giving military aid to the 
Germans. The next day, however, the 
Marshal presided at a Cabinet meeting 
which heard Darlan’s report on his talk 
with Hitler and unanimously endorsed it. 
A communiqué stated: “The effect of these 
negotiations will be felt soon.” And, al- 
though Vichy insisted that the cooperation 
with Germany would not be military, the 
first effect was the landing of Nazi planes 
in French-mandated Syria. 

Thus France, the most important of the 
German conquests, finally had been 
brought into the Nazi “new order” through 
a combination of factors: first, the military 
and police stranglehold of the conqueror; 
second, the pessimism of 85-year-old Mar- 
shal Pétain, which had influenced the gov- 
ernment to surrender and now, shared by 
others in his entourage, foresaw a German 
victory; and third, the influence of Admiral 
Darlan and others like him who have al- 
ways been anti-British, plus that of others 
who have been convinced by the German 
argument that only through cooperation 
with the Nazis can France ever return to 
a position of importance in Europe. 

All last week, the United States played 
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Hess in Horoscope: A Field Day in Stars and Palms 


In Berlin, where the addiction of Hitler 
and other Nazi leaders to astrological pre- 
dictions is common knowledge, the of- 
ficial propaganda nevertheless condemned 
Hess last week for “consulting quacks,” 
adding that an investigation would be or- 
dered to determine how serious was the 
effect of the astrologers and the mesmerists 
on the deputy Fiihrer. All soothsayers, 
crystal gazers, and fortune tellers were 
forbidden to perform in theaters. A well- 
known fortune teller, E. E. Hausner, who 
headed the Wintergarten variety show in 
Berlin, was sacked frorn his job. 


“| In New York a German palmist, Joseph 
Ranald, said Hess as well as Hitler had 
consulted him on several occasions: “He 
struck me as the most sane of the many 
Nazi leaders I interviewed. However, he 
was exceedingly superstitious, was a sucker 
for psychic phenonema, and leaned heavily 
upon the signs he found in the stars .. . 


He was almost ascetic in his habits and a 
martyr in temperament.” Ranald said he 
predicted Hess’ rise and fall and that Hess 
took the forecast gracefully. The palmist 
added that he had predicted Hitler would 
come to violent end. The Nazi Fiihrer, he 
said, “grunted and glared.” 


€ Also in New York, Magnus N. Jensen, 
Danish author and “scientific hand read- 
er,” revealed he had given Hess the works 
in the German health resort Bad Kissingen 
in 1931 while the deputy-Fiihrer-to-be was 
being treated for a stomach ailment. The 
diagnosis: “mentally balanced, kindheart- 
ed, fanatic.” 


British astrologers held their annual con- 
vention at Harrogate last April. One pre- 
diction ‘designated May as the “crackup 
month,” and another placed the German 
invasion between May 9 and 11. It also 
was pointed out that the arrangement of 


planets at 19 seconds past 5:15 on th 
morning of May 11 would be one of t 
most remarkable ever seen, probabh 
meaning the dawn of a new age. Ap. 
tually, Hess took to his parachute aboy 
six or seven hours before the stax 
wheeled into their 19 seconds past 5:); 
formation. 


“| Nostradamus, famous French seer, why 
flourished between 1503 and 1566, left , 
wad of prophecies known as “The (). 
acles.” Because these half-vague, half. 
specific quatrains have seemed to describe 
many catastrophic events between 150i 
and 1941, devoted readers still fish fo 
lines that might bear on the present and 
future. Last week they brought up this 
passage: “A captain of Great German 
shall come to yield himself through pre- 
tended aid to the King of Kings so tha 
his revolt will cause great shedding of 


blood.” 





the part of a whipping boy to stimulate 
French sentiment to support the Vichy 


government. An _ official communiqué 
lumped together President Roosevelt’s 


statement of May 15, the taking over of 
French ships by the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and American interest in French posses- 
sions in this hemisphere as signs of incom- 
prehension of France’s situation. Partial 
blame for the fall of France was put on 
the “desertion” of the United States in 
failing to respond to the last-minute ap- 
peal for aid from Premier Paul Reynaud 
last June. The German-controlled Paris 
press accused President Roosevelt of try- 
ing to blackmail Pétain to prevent Franco- 
German collaboration. And this country 
was warned that its hostility would unite 
all Europe under the Nazi banner against 
America. 

This week, however, a strange meta- 
morphosis took place in Paris. The same 
papers that had been denouncing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with such bitterness sud- 
denly called upon him to mediate the war, 
saying that his position was strong enough 
to force terms on both the Axis and Brit- 
ain. 


Compensation 

Hitler had a wealth of conquered trea- 
sure from which to reward Vichy. He 
began this week by consenting to liberate 
some 100,000 of the 2,000,000 French 
prisoners in Germany. Those to be released 
were noncommissioned officers and privates 
who served both in the last war and in 
this. In addition, it was predicted that 
Germany would finally agree to a sub- 
stantial cut in the $8,000,000-a-day bill for 
the army of occupation, and might shift 
the line between occupied and unoccupied 
territory far enough north so that Paris 
could become the capital avain. 


Hess Hangover 


Both British and Nazis Grope 
in Fog of Conflict and Theory 


Rudolf Hess was incarcerated last week 
in “a famous castle—somewhere in Brit- 
ain.” The No. 3 Nazi who broke an ankle 
in parachuting from a Messerschmitt plane 
over Scotland on May 10, sat stiffly with 
one leg encased in splints and bandages. 
The bedside radio informed him he was 
the most talked-about man in the world. 
Armed soldiers at the door reminded him 
he was Britain’s prisoner. 

Hess was chipper enough to demand his 
favorite foods of eggs, salmon, and chick- 
en, delicacies to most Britons, to read an 
Agatha Christie mystery story, jot down 
voluminous notes, and talk with British 
officials. He was speaking and writing, a 
British Broadcasting official said, “words 
which may make the German High Com- 
mand sweat.” 

The press and radio crowed and con- 
jectured, but Hess’ flight remained a mys- 
tery. Public confusion was epitomized by 
Winston Churchill speaking in Parliament. 
“This is one of those cases,” he said, “in 
which the imagination is somewhat 
baffled by the facts as they present them- 
selves.” 

Some facts were not long in presenting 
themselves. Into the spotlight came the 
38-year-old Duke of Hamilton, premier 
duke of Scotland, possessor of a $300,000 
annual income, and owner of the 157,000- 
acre estate which Hess selected for a land- 
ing. Before the war, Hamilton, in com- 
pany with many other members of the 
British upper classes, had joined the now 
outlawed Anglo-German Fellowship Asso- 
ciation which labored to appease the 


error 


Nazis. One month after war broke out, 
Hamilton in a letter to The London Time: 
still fretted about “justice” for the Reich 
“I look forward to the day,” he wrote, 
“when a trusted Germany comes into her 
own.” It was reported last week that Hes 
and Hamilton became friendly at the 1936 
Olympic Games in Berlin. This was denied 
by the Duke. It was not denied, however. 
that Hess only three months ago had 
written to Hamilton, who made no reply 
but turned the letter over to the govern- 
ment. 

Last week Hamilton conferred twice 
with Hess. Then, carrying a double-locked 
attaché case, he flew to London and talked 
with Alfred Duff Cooper, Minister of In- 
formation, for one hour. Duff Cooper re- 
ported on the conversation to Churchill 
Shortly afterward a plan to exhibit Hess 
plane in Trafalgar Square was abandoned 
The plane, the public was informed, was 
not a Messerschmitt 110, as originally an- 
nounced, but a new model of the same 
type not yet put into use by the Luftwaffe 
and, hence, a valuable object to aircrail 
engineers. 


Duel 


At this stage in the game the propagan- 
da machines of both Germany and Britain 
were tuning up for their biggest duel o/ 
the war. Beaming at least ten broadcasts a 
day at Germany, the BBC hammered hard 
at two points: that Hess had tr 
nounced Hitler and that he was already 
talking. 

The Reich Minister of Propaganda, wily 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, was caught in 4 
delicate position. A campaign of vituper@- 
tion against Hess, which might have helpe« 
to persuade the British they had a valv- 
able traitor in their midst, would have ha‘ 
a baleful effect on the German people. 
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Hess as a child with his sister . 


already on the razor edge of curiosity. 
Conversely, a lenient view of Hess’ flight, 
designed to soothe the Germans, would 
have warned the British against a Trojan 
Horse stratagem. Goebbels elected to de- 
clare that Hess was mentally deranged and 
that he may have been the victim of Brit- 
ish intrigue. This developed into a theory 
that the deputy Fiihrer, suffering from a 
messianic delusion, had flown to Britain 
on a peace mission hatched in his own 
head. 

Hitler, taking over Hess’ place as head 
of the party, addressed a meeting of the 
leaders in order to lay plans for keeping 
the public quiet. Rumors that two of Hess’ 
friends had been arrested were denied. 
The friends were Willy Messerschmitt, 
aviation magnate, and Dr. Karl Haus- 
hofer, whose theory of the relation of geog- 
raphy and politics has furnished Hitler 
with many expansionist arguments (News- 
week, Feb. 17). Even more aggressively, 
the Nazis contradicted reports that Hess’ 
wife, Ilse, had been taken into custody. 
The dark-skinned, mannishly dressed, 40- 
year-old Frau Hess, who had shunned pub- 
licity during the whole fourteen years of 
her married life, even at the birth of her 
son Riidiger in 1937, was given a brief dose 
of limelight as she grimly removed per- 
sonal possessions from her husband’s 
office. 

This accomplished, Goebbels sought to 
smother the Hess story in silence. The 
Nazi attitude was summed up in a confi- 
dent official prediction: “The English are 
going to discover they will have more 
headaches over this matter than we.” 

The headaches had already started in 
England as leaders adopted widely diver- 
gent views of the enemy-guest. Sir Neville 
Henderson, Britain’s last Ambassador to 
Germany and a last-ditch appeaser, opined 
that Hess was “honest and sincere.” For- 
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eign Minister Anthony Eden and Minister 
Without Portfolio Arthur Greenwood 
scented disunity in the Reich. Totally at 
variance was the hard-hitting Labor Min- 
ister Ernest Bevin, who warned the nation 
that Hess had come with Hitler’s conniv- 
ance. Home Secretary Herbert Morrison 
allowed three alternatives: Hess was “Rat 
No. 1 or a Trojan Horse or just a giant 
panda come over here in the vain hope of 
finding innocents to play with.” 

As the week wore on there was a grow- 
ing realization in Britain, as in Germany, 
that the radio duel must be conducted ex- 
pertly lest one false step prove a boomer- 
ang. How to turn the captive Hess into 
an asset appeared a more difficult feat 
than it had originally seemed. 


Zamzam Incident 


A three-day mystery of the sea was 
solved Tuesday of this week when Berlin 
officially announced a German warship had 
saved the 323 passengers and crew of the 
Egyptian liner Zamzam. Among them were 
nearly 150 Americans, including 24 young 
volunteers in the British-American Ambu- 
lance Corps en route to service in Africa 
and a large group of missionaries with 
their families. 

Mar. 20 the 32-year-old ex-transport 
left Jersey City for Alexandria, Egypt, by 
way of Trinidad, Brazil, South Africa and 
the Red Sea. Out of Recife, Brazil, Apr. 
10 she never reached Capetown, where she 
was due around Apr. 23. Three weeks of 
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Convoy, Escort, and Patrol: What They Mean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


In view of the controvery and 
general misunderstanding arising over 
the term convoy it might be well to de- 
fine in more exact terms the words con- 
voy, escort, and patrol. 

A convoy is composed of merchant 
ships grouped in prescribed formation 
and naval craft assigned to protect that 
formation. The naval craft so assigned 
are quite independent of the merchant 
ships and are called the escort. If it is 
deemed advisable they may leave the 
formation, but the merchant ships pro- 
ceeding together would still be spoken 
of as a convoy until it was broken up 
when the ships sailed individually to 
their ports of destination. 

Usually, the term escort carries with 
it the implication of belligerency, but 
this is not always true. A neutral or 
nonbelligerent has the right to defend 
its charges within its territorial waters, 
and it still may not commit an act of 
belligerency. Formerly this meant with- 
in the 3-mile limit. 

Patrol has many interpretations. As 
used by a belligerent, the patrol may 
merge into an approximation of escort, 
or it may spread over the oceans. It 
may be used to give information of the 
enemy or to attack it, and, with the 
advent of aircraft, sea patrol is not lim- 
ited to ships. 

Nonbelligerent patrol is limited to the 
acquisition and dissemination of infor- 
mation, and naval craft may use the wa- 
ters of the seven seas and still not com- 
mit a belligerent act even if the informa- 
tion they impart is unneutral. If at- 
tacked they may defend themselves 
without becoming belligerent. 


The discussion of these various 
naval operations is playing such a large 
part in shaping our policy that a knowl- 
edge of the precise meaning of the terms 
is essential. In another field, however, 
we are all groping for definitions. That 
is the question of our rights and duties 
as a sea power in a time of totalitarian 
warfare. 

Quite aside from our determination 
to give aid to Britain, there is a specific 
question as to how far our sea area 
should extend to determine a zone with- 
in which, as a nonbelligerent, we have 
the right to take such action as we deem 
necessary for our own security and that 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Total war has obliterated all the 


landmarks of international law, which 
based its concepts on war limited to cer- 
tain areas and complying with estab- 
lished usages. No longer is the 3-mile 
limit any criterion, and freedom of the 
seas has been wiped off the map by the 
ruthless practices of the submarine and 
the plane. New barriers must be erect- 
ed. 

The Declaration of Panama in Octo- 
ber 1939 defined the waters adjacent to 
the American republics as waters which 
they regarded as of primary concern to 
them, and we started the neutrality 
patrol. In less than a year after that, 
Axis military power had reached an out- 
let to the Atlantic and confronted sea 
power there. The problem immediately 
passed from the neutrality stage to that 
of maintaining hemispheric security by 
sea. 

Greenland came within the limits of 
hemispheric defense, though the Azores 
were excluded, and we extended patrol 
to more than a thousand miles from our 
shores. Even this does not go to the 
limits of what might be called our nat- 
ural Atlantic sea barrier, which run as 
shown on the map. 

Behind this barrier the Americas 
could maintain the law of the sea, which 
respects the lives of all nationalities. 
The total-war military practices of raid- 
ers and submarines, which respect no 
life, have crossed the barrier, and we 
have the right and the means at our dis- 
posal to stop the practices within our 
defense sea area. 


But the threat from the air, which 
can jump over the sea and penetrate our 
defenses, is even graver. Already Vichy 
has yielded to Axis pressure and, in 
time, military power may face us en- 
trenched in French West African ports, 
the nearest jump-off point to South 
America. That is why the other Amer- 
ican republics are even more interested 
in our plans for the air defense of the 
hemisphere than they are in our sea 
defenses. If Portugal is overrun, the 
Azores become a potential stepping- 
stone toward the Americas. The air 
menace requires a new estimate of the 
situation to determine what steps should 
be taken to counter it, for the efficient 
defense of the the Americas has ceased 
to be a matter of waiting until the 
enemy invades our shores by way of 
the sea. 
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urgent but undisclosed inquiries by the 
Ambulance Corps’ underwriters and _ the 
United States Department of State 
brought no word. No wreckage was found. 
No survivors landed. May 18 the British 
reported she must be considered sunk 
“due to enemy action.” 

Then for three more days Berlin kept s- 
lent while front page headlines steeled rela- 
tives of the missing Americans for the worst. 
The brief German announcement Tuesday 
brought relief but little information. Sink- 
ing of a technically neutral-flag vessel was 
justified on the grounds she carried “con- 
traband.” (Her cargo included machinery, 
fertilizer and 20 ambulances.) Nothing 
was revealed as to the type of warship that 
sank the Zamzam except to point out no 
submarine could have taken 323 persons on 
board. The passengers and crew were safe 
“somewhere in occupied territory.” 

The Zamzam sinking raised two signifi- 
cant points. First, one or more German 
raiders were loose again in the South At- 
lantic, which has been comparatively free 
of them since the British drove the Ad- 
miral Graf Spee into Montevideo. Second, 
what would be the status of American 
shipping on the Red Sea route which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last month opened for 
merchant vessels to carry war supplies to 
“neutral Egypt” (Newsweek, Apr. 21)? 
The Zamzam’s route in its latter stages 
was the one American ships would sail. 
The German in reporting her sinking took 
pains to point out she was fair prey ™ 
spite of sailing under the flag of a neutral, 
non-belligerent al!v of Britain. 
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Sidelights of the War 


A Glasgow parody on England’s war 
theme song was read to a Presbyterian 
gciety at Brockville, Ont., on May 13 
by Princess Alice, wife of the Earl of Ath- 
lone, Governor General of Canada. Part 
of it went: 

There'll always be an England 
As long as Scotland stands ... 
We'll fight all England’s battles, 
Her broken ships we'll mend, 
And when the war is over 
And victory has been won, 
We'll sing all England’s praises 
For what auld Scotland’s done. 
















€ Buffalo meat is now being sold in the 
three largest markets in Rome. The source 
is some thousands of long-horned water 
buffalo. Distinct from the American bison, 
the breed has been used for centuries in 
the Pontine Marshes south of Rome to 
maintain drainage in the canals by feeding 
on water plants. The flesh tastes like 
strong beef. 











€ Apparently heeding an old legend that 
Gibraltar will fall when the last monkey 
is gone, the British last week spared the 
Rock’s famous monkeys while ordering 
the execution of all other animals, includ- 
ing 200 Swiss cows, 1,000 goats, and every 
cat and dog. 












© The May issue of the American Library 
Association Bulletin reported receipt of 
the following information on damages to 
libraries in Britain: University College, 
University of London, lost about a fourth 
of its 400,000 volumes in a fire, the worst 
losses being the German collection, the 
Scandinavian library, and a rare group 



















Water buffalo from the Pontine Marshes provide Italy with steaks 














on the history of the Jews in England; 
King’s College of the same university lost 
its subject index and about 7,000 volumes 
which had been sent to Bristol University 
in the hope that they would be safe; the 
London Guildhall library destruction to- 
taled about 25,000 volumes. Public li- 
braries have suffered heavily. At Coven- 
try, the central library was destroyed, and 
only 30,000 volumes were salvaged from 
the Gulson Reference Library of 170,000 
volumes. 


Bank of England officials have been 
troubled by the accumulation of income 
from a small annuity which Marshal Henri 
Pétain, head of the Vichy regime, had 
bought in London in 1938. Last week they 
met in secret session to decide what to 
do with it. 





_—— 


Honda vs. Matsuoka 


In principle, Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s 
Foreign Minister, is the boss of Kumatoro 
Honda, Japan’s Ambassador to the puppet 
state of Nanking. Honda, however, is a 
“senior statesman” by virtue of his 66 
years and his long diplomatic career which 
included the posts of counselor of the Jap- 
anese Embassy in London during the 
World War and Ambassador to Germany 
in 1923-26. Excessive deference to super- 
iors is not one of Honda’s traits. 

A fortnight ago Matsuoka sent up a 
trial balloon. The Japan Times-Advertiser, 
a Foreign Office organ, openly admitted 
that the war in China, in its fourth year, 
was a lost cause. “Ideas of overcoming this 
mastodon of nations must have little ap- 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. A great German air offensive be- 
gan against Britain on Aug. 8 and con- 
tinued through September but failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and German 
threats brought Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Slovakia into the Axis alli- 
ance. At the end of 1940 Italy suffered 
two major reversals: the Duce’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove 
Italian forces into Libya in twelve days. 


1941 

Jan. 5-Feb.6—British take Bardia, To- 
bruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

April 3-13—In East Africa, British 
enter Addis Ababa; in Libya, Italo-Ger- 
man forces push British from Bengasi to 
Egyptian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapses. Greek King and government flee 
to Crete, and British announce 48,000 of 
original 60,000 BEF evacuated. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19—British land in Iraq. 

May 2—TIraq-British clash near Bag- 
dad. 

May 6—Stalin takes USS.R. Pre- 
miership. 

May 10—Hess, Nazi No. 3 lands vol- 
untarily by parachute in Britain and be- 
comes war mystery No. 1. 


Last Week 


May 13—Darlan-Hitler conference an- 
nounced as French-German collaboration 
increases. 

May 16-19—German military mission 
reported in Iraq as RAF bombs German 
planes in French mandate of Syria. 
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America’s Interest in the Next Battle—Africa 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The “Battle of the Continent” is 
over; the wheels of the German Jugger- 
naut have crushed the lands from the 
Arctic to the Aegean. But Hitler will 
not have to whip up a weeping spell like 
that of Alexander the Great, for there 
are other worlds to conquer. And Af- 
rica seems the most promising. 

A push into this vast continent can 
be made by way of Gibraltar, across 
from Sicily, and through the Middle 
East. But all these are merely move- 
ments to get to places which, for the 
time being, are intermediate objectives 
in the German plan. 

While strategical and tactical move- 
ments are directed against ground posi- 
tions, there should be no confusion as to 
the present Axis aims. The objective is 
the British Army, and compared with 
that, the acquisition of new territory or 
even of valuable oil supplies is second- 


ary. 


It has always been a military axiom 
that the main objective in war is the 
enemy’s field army because, when it is 
defeated, the war ends in that sector 
and then all desired places can be oc- 
cupied. Particularly was this principle 
stressed by Moltke, and it is a part of 
the German military credo. So it may 
be definitely stated that the present 
Axis objective is Britain’s main field 
force—the Army of the Nile and its 
component parts in Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan, Iraq, and Ethiopia. 

If the Army of the Nile is defeated, 
both the Middle East and the Medi- 
terranean shores will be in the hands of 
the Axis, and, should it be destroyed, 
there would be no allied forces left suf- 
ficient to stop German exploitation of 
all North and Central Africa. Such a 
prospect explains why the Red Sea 
zone looms so important in connection 
with our aid to Britain. 

Further, the necessity for mainte- 
nance of the British position in Africa 
arouses our very deepest concern, as it 
is closely related to our national defense. 
Should the new Berlin-Vichy coopera- 
tion policy, already operating in Syria, 
result in a German attempt to occupy 
the coast of French West Africa, our 
country may find it necessary to take 
defensive measures that would carry 
American troops to those shores. 

Dakar is the nearest town in the Old 
World to the New World and fronts 


Brazil, just a few air hours away; it 
stands guard overlooking the passage 
between the North and South Atlantic 
and particularly our own sea lane to the 
Far East. Hence its geographical posi- 
tion ‘makes its future of vital importance 
to the American republics. Certainly 
this country could not sit idly by and 
see West Africa and its strategical coast- 
al island groups fall into potential 
enemy hands. 

Fortunately, time has been available 
for preparations for any positive action 
required by our treaty obligations under 
hemisphere defense and, specifically, for 
the strengthening of our own position 
against attack. 

If our hemisphere defense means any- 
thing, it should mean that the 21 Amer- 
ican republics could extend their neu- 
trality zone, within the bounds of their 
present policy (see Admiral Pratt’s War 
Week). 


From a military viewpoint such 
action would be a sound defensive meas- 
ure and in keeping with the old doctrine 
that a bridge is best defended from a 
distance and not by sitting on it. 

Such an extension would push for- 
ward the outpost line of the hemi- 
sphere defense system over which the 
Army stands guard just as the Navy 
does. Thus, in a military sense as well 
as in a naval sénse, the outpost zone of 
defense would be extended to Portugal’s 
Azores and Cape Verde groups, Spain’s 
Canary Islands, and Dakar. Should 
these island groups and this vital West 
African base be threatened by Axis oc- 
cupation, it would then require for their 
protective custody only the policing of 
an additional few miles of sea to our 
geographically defined Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The American Navy is ready for this 
task, and our Army could now meet 
an emergency call for an expedition- 
ary force of the size required for such 
a job. 

At present this is in the realm of fu- 
ture possibilities. The Army of the Nile 
and the Axis have not really come to 
grips, and we are showing our deter- 
mination to get supplies to the British. 
But events are moving fast, and al- 
ready the Axis pressure on France and 
infiltration into West Africa have 
brought the Dark Continent to the very 
forefront of our defense interests. 
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peal even to the most sanguine milit, 
minds.” This sensational avowal was gy 
by political analysts as a sign of \My 
suoka’s intention to liquidate the war, ™ 
haps by agreement with the Chinese G, 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, thus freciy 
the Japanese armies for action that wou 
fit into Axis ideas of grand strategy, 
move into the South Pacific. 

Honda, then en route from Nanking , 
Tokyo, sent up a series of barrages againd 
Matsuoka’s balloon. The idea of negotig 
ing with Chiang, said the Ambassador, y; 
“a fool’s dream.” Chiang was pictured j 
an unyielding mood as a result of Unit 
States support. Declaring that the am 
and navy were behind him, Honda state; 
his own program: renewed pressure agains 
Chiang and recognition of Wang Chix; 
wei’s puppet state at Nanking by Ge, 
many and Italy. 

Last week Honda arrived in Tokyo fy 
a showdown. Matsuoka backtracked ap 
The Times-Advertiser recanted on ; 
peace-in-China attitude. Honda’s progran 
was adopted and the Minister of Wx 
Eiki Tojo, had the last word: “The police 
of settling the China incident should ny 
be disturbed.” 

Without waiting for the decision, tl 
army had launched a new offensive in 
Central China on May 5. By last week ii 
had become one of the major campaigi 
of the war. The heaviest fighting was cor 
centrated in Shansi Province where tly 
Japanese made an attempt to cross the 
Yellow River, which they have repeatedly 
failed to do in the last three years. Sy- 
chronizing with the Shansi action wer 
smaller scale attacks on the Chinese in 
Northern Hupeh and Southern Honan 
provinces. Supplied with new Russian 
equipment, the Chinese counterattacked 
north of the Yellow River and claime/ 
the capture of Tsayoyang in Northem 
Hupeh, 85 miles west of the Peiping-Har- 
kow railway. 





Air-Raid Defense 


British Web of Eyes and Ears 


Reaches as Far as Nazi Base: 


17. that 
ir raids 


London announced on May 
6,065 British civilians died in 
during April, bringing the total for the war 
to 35,953. April’s was the biggest monthly 
casualty list since last October’s 6,334 and 
was third only to September’s, w!iich sa 
the blitz at its height and set the recor! 
with a toll of 6,954. 

Although last fall the RAF made mas 
daylight raiding very costly for ‘he Luft 
waffe, the Germans tried to resunie it la* 
week, The attempt failed. Britis! fighters 
broke up formations of Mess«rschmitt 
fighters and shot down five of them, while 
anti-aircraft guns accounted ior tw? 
others. Except for a sharp three-hour a 
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Air defense: the British system includes volunteer spotters as well as mechanical eyes and ears 


tack on Birmingham in the industrial Mid- 
lands on May 16, Britain otherwise had a 
fairly quiet time of it. 

The British, meanwhile, kept on giving 
the Germans plenty of punishment, both 
in the Reich and in occupied territory. For 
tiree straight nights the RAF blasted 
away at the nearby invasion coast of 
France with the new heavy bombs. Co- 
logne and Mannheim were again heavily 
raided as were the ports of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Emden, and Rotterdam. 


Defenses 

Despite the havoe wrought throughout 
Britain and the toll of lives, the British 
consider their system of air-raid defenses 
far superior to the German. Under greater 
pressure, Britain’s have been put to the 
test more often. Moreover, since the island 
is so compact, its defenses can be more con- 
centrated. The British system works in 
this way: 


Warnines: The first line of defense ex- 
tends deep into enemy territory to the air 
bases from which British agents may flash 
the news of a projected raid. These bases 
then become targets for British bombers, 
while fighters try to grapple with the 
enemy over their own ground. 

As the second line, naval craft patrol 
the waters around Britain, while seaplanes 
of the Coastal Command sweep the air 
overhead. The third line is manned by the 
Observer Corps, which keeps vigil in lonely 
posts dotted all along the British coast 
and scattered throughout the interior. 
Mainly a volunteer organization of men 
too old or unqualified for military duty or 
of war workers putting in the?r spare time, 


it has been dubbed the “Cinderella Serv- 
ice” because, while it is under the Air Min- 
istry, its members rank as civilians. The 
officers wear uniforms, something like that 
of the RAF, but the men have only a 
beret, arm band, and badge to identify 
them. Their posts are linked by telephone 
with the secret underground RAF nerve 
center that directs operations. The men 
must be able to recognize fast high-flying 
aircraft at a glance or from the sound of 
their motors. 

British factories and office buildings 
have their own regular observers, known 
as roof spotters, who give the alarm only 
when a raid is dangerous for that particu- 
lar spot. Thus, the employes keep on work- 
ing aften the siren sounds until warned by 
their own spotter to go to the shelter. In 
the first month of the London blitz one 
plant with a spotter lost but eight working 
hours out of a total of 740. 


Anti-ArrcraFt: Enemy raiders are 
greeted by anything from a roaring new 
4.5 cannon down to Lewis or Bofors ma- 
chine-gun fire. Anti-aircraft guns may be 
stationary or mobile, barking one night 
and silent the next to fool the bombers, 
and are usually placed in groups of threes 
for simultaneous triangulated firing. Each 
anti-aircraft battery has its searchlights and 
detector or “ear” units. Searchlights, how- 
ever, have proved more useful in helping 
fighter planes find the enemy than to the 
gunners on the ground. Besides actually 
bringing down planes, anti-aircraft guns do 
valuable defense work in forcing bombers 
to fly so high that it is extremely difficult 
for them to hit their tar~ets. and, therefore, 
restrict them to indiscriminate bombing. 


BaLioon Barrace: British towns and 
cities also are protected by rings of bal- 
loons, secured to winches mounted on 
trucks and sent up to 5,000 or 10,000 feet 
trailing long steel cables. Their positions 
and altitudes often are changed to mislead 
the enemy. Balloons likewise are used to 
guard factories, harbors, and even convoys 
at sea against dive-bombing attacks. The 
Germans ridiculed the British balloon bar- 
rage idea at first but before very long they 
had changed their tune and borrowed it 
themselves. 


Ficuter Puanes: After the RAF head- 
quarters gets its first flash from an obser- 
vation post that the enemy has been 
sighted, subsequent reports quickly come 
from other centers along the raiders’ route 
as they streak inland. The enemy’s desti- 
nation is determined and the Regional In- 
terceptor Command charged with its de- 
fense is put on the alert. Then, at precisely 
the right split second for tackling the 
enemy bombers, the fighter squadrons take 
off and soar upward. The daytime fighters 
successfully kept the Luftwaffe at bay last 
year and the night fighters are getting bet- 
ter results all the time (Newsweek, May 
19). This so-called interceptor system has 
been found more satisfactory than the 
costlier plan of constant patrol by large 
forces of planes. 





Hemisphere Echoes 


Two weeks ago Argentina, Brazil, and 
the United States offered to mediate a 111- 
year-old boundary dispute between Peru 
and Ecuador. While Ecuador accepted im- 
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mediately, Peru mulled over the proposal 
for several days, making a grudging re- 
sponse last week. “Peru,” said a statement 
signed by the Foreign Minister, Alfredo 
Solf y Muro, “is disposed to settle her 
boundary dispute but not to admit a con- 
troversy concerning the nationality of 
provinces which have been a part of Peru 
for 120 years.” Specifically, Peru refused 
to discuss the sovereignty of the provinces 
of Tumbes, Jaen, and Mainas. 

Behind the qualified answer was a sus- 
picion that the United States was aiding 
Ecuador with military supplies in return 
for a base on the Galapagos Islands. Tak- 
ing official cognizance of the insinuation, 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, denied 
that the United States had discussed the 
question of a base with Ecuador. “The 
willingness of this government,” he de- 
clared, “to make available to Ecuador two 
coastal patrol vessels and military supplies 
has absolutely no relation to the offer of 
good offices but derives solely from a gen- 
eral policy of this government.” 

The Lima newspaper, E] Comercio, re- 
plied: “If there is no relation . . . it is an 
inopportune coincidence . . . We see with 
natural displeasure the United States, a 
country to which we have given unequiv- 
ocal and constant proofs of friendship, 
giving arms to our presumed contender.” 


{ Chile’s Nazis, organized by Jorge Gon- 
zalez von Marée under the party label 
Vanguardia Popular Socialista and re- 
putedly supported in part by German 
funds, went on a rampage in Santiago, the 
capital, last week. Armed with guns, knives, 
and clubs, a band of them raided the head- 
quarters of the Radical party, where 800 
delegates were attending a national con- 
vention. In the riot that followed Fer- 
nando Pinto Sepulveda, Radical leader, 





was killed and Sen. Gustavo Jiron and 
several other party members were wound- 
ed. A 17-year-old Nazi, Arturo Hoffman, 
admitted the murder of Pinto Sepulveda. 
In the aftermath political leaders of several 
opposing parties demanded the dissolution 
of the Vanguardia and prosecution of its 
members. 


The Republic of Haiti, long used to 
political strife, had a new experience last 
week—a tranquil Presidential inaugura- 
tion. In Port au Prince, the brilliantly 
decorated capital, the only shooting was a 
21-gun salute in honor of Elie Lescot, 30th 
President of the country, who was elected 
on April 15 to succeed Stenio Vincent, chief 
of state for the last eleven years. Lescot, 
former Haitian Minister to the United 
States, told the nation in his inaugural ad- 
dress on May 15 that “our destiny is pro- 
foundly linked with the destiny of the 
United States.” In recent months Haiti 
has obtained loans totaling $1,000,000 from 
the Export-Import Bank and as a return 
compliment granted the United States an 
air base near Port au Prince for use by 
American military planes patrolling the 


Caribbean. 








Week in the World 


Rumania: To relieve a serious labor 
shortage, a decree drafted all men and 
women between the ages of 20 and 57, and 
not already legitimately employed, for 
road construction and farm jobs. Children 
over 12 years of age must work during 
their school vacations. The penalty for try- 
ing to avoid labor runs from six months 
to two years in jail. 


Japan: The celebration of National 
Anti-Espionage Week was highlighted last 





week in Tokyo by the third trial of Vj). 
cent Peters, a 46-year-old British me, 
chant who is accused of spying on Jap. 
nese naval and economic affairs. His firy 
sentence, on Sept. 21 last year, was fy 
eight years; a second trial reduced that } 
five, and the third, which has just begy, 
comes as a result of an appeal. Neithe, 
Peters nor his attorney was in court 
however, and the officially appointed coup. 
sel asked for a fair verdict which woy\i 
show “the stern nature of the law.” 4 
final judgment will be announced on May 
23. 


Finuanp: A means of raising $189,000. 
000 as indemnity payments to the 400,00 
Finns who were forced by the terms of the 
peace treaty of March 1940 to leave the 
Karelian Isthmus, which ceded ty 
Russia, was reported last week. Begin. 
ning this spring, all Finns who own real 
personal property worth more than $80 
will be taxed in a graduated levy ranging 
from a minimum of 21% per cent up toa 
20 per cent charge on property valued at 
$819,200. Childless individuals over 2 
years of age will have an automatic 4) 
per cent increase on the tax bracket into 
which they fall. Those compensated, hal{ 
of whom are farmers, will receive up to 
$200 in cash per person and an unspec- 
fied amount in 4 per cent five-year bonds 
and 21% per cent 25-year bonds. 


SuHancuar: More than 3,500 White 
Russians in Shanghai have filed applica- 
tion for Soviet citizenship, with the inten- 
tion of leaving China for Russia. Most of 
the applicants were born in China, the 
children of exiles, and have been impressed 
by growing Russian influence in the Orient 
Hundreds of applications also have been 
made by Russians living in North China 


and Manchukuo. 
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Hit and Miss: The vagaries of bombing produce 
contrasts in the British capital. The picture at left of 
London’s famous Regent Street was taken on May 7, 


a. 








and no German bombs had changed the scene last 
week. The other picture, more familiar, shows a rescue 
squad pausing for tea after a digging job. 
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AND TAKE COMMAND OF THE ROAD J 


WHEN the owner of an Oldsmobile Custom 8 Cruiser takes the wheel. 
he’s entitled to be proud. He commands the flagship of Oldsmobile’s 
entire fleet—drives the finest Cruiser on American highways today 


000 
whe: 
tore 


A MAGNIFICENT GENERAL MOTORS EIGHT qua 
THE FINEST OLDSMOBILE IN 43 YEARS! done 


turn 
Styling that’s modernly streamlined from stem to stern— Bod} and 


by Fisher that’s luxuriously roomy, fore and aft—upholstery and into 
appointments that are truly de luxe—all these are yours in Olds’ tion 
greatest Oldsmobile. Plus performance that only Olds’ 110 H. P. all t 
Straight-Eight Engine can give you—performance that’s supet- ing 
smooth and ultra-quiet—performance that’s matchlessly brilliant and 
in pick-up and go/ Why not ¢ry the car that’s the finest product 
of the oldest builder in the industry! It’s the Oldsmobile Custom § 
Cruiser—at its /ower-medium price, a top General Motors value 


ing 
WITH OLDS’ HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE*—A PERFORMING MARVEL! into 

Try driving the Hydra-Matic way, when you pilot the Custom earl 

Miles flow by as if by magic, steep hills level out to Cruiser. Gears shift themselves—and there's no clutch pedal ii pow 
gentle grades, city trafic seems to melt away before you } the car. You get quicker getaway, snappier response an som 
when you're at the helm of a swift-stepping, easy-han- smoother open road cruising—all at definite savings in gas diec 
dling Olds Custom Cruiser. “It’s a grand car to drive!” * Hydra-Matic Drive Optional at Extra Cost on all Olds Mode! Wri 


(Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice) cha 
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New Speed-Up in Output 
Will Emphasize B-17s and B-24s, 
Which Have Won Their Spurs 






For long-range bombing, the United 
States possesses two aces of the air: the 
Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress and the Con- 
slidated B-24, four-motored jobs capable 
of immense ranges with heavy bomb 
loads. Both have recently demonstrated 
their qualities, not only in tests at home 
but also in combat abroad. 

Praising the Flying Fortress in a speech 
before the Women’s National Democratic 
Club in Washington on May 12, Maj. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Army Air Corps 
chief who recently returned from a visit 
to England, declared that these craft had 
“already won their spurs by accomplish- 
ing very difficult missions over Germany.” 

Two days later, further proof of the 
Flying Fortresses’ prowess was afforded 
when 21 of the latest model, the B-17-D 
assigned to reinforce the air defenses of 
Hawaii, completed without mishap a 
2400-mile mass flight from San Francisco 
to Hickam Field, Oahu Island base. Mean- 
while, in England, where the B-24 recent- 
ly arrived in quantity and was rechris- 
tened the Liberator, a British bombing ex- 
pert complimented the Consolidated plane 
by saying that it “is built like a battleship 
and in the air is as deadly.” 

These two giants, costing about $350,- 
000 apiece and weighing some 24 tons 
when fully loaded, are the only four-mo- 
toed American land bombers now in 
quantity production. However, about a 
dozen other bomber types are also being 
turned out for the United States, Britain, 
and other anti-aggressor nations. Divided 
into heavy, medium, and light classifica- 
tions, according to their range, these run 
all the way from four-engined Navy “fly- 
ing drealnoughts” to single-motored dive 
and scout bombers. 

































Heavy Bombers 


_ Of the two heavy land bombers, the Fly- 
ing Fortress is the older. It was first put 
into service in 1935. Since the war began, 
early deficiencies in its armor and fire 
power, which evoked sharp criticisms from 
some British observers, have been reme- 
died. Moreover, its 1,200-horsepower 
Wright engines are now turbo-super- 
charged to permit high-altitude flight at 
30,000 feet and above, where most pur- 
suits, because of rarefied air conditions, 
lose the speed and maneuverability that 










Big American Bomber Program 


Makes Weight Felt in Europe 


is. necessary for maximum fighting power. 

By contrast, the 1,200-horsepower Pratt 
& Whitney motors of the younger B-24, 
which was first produced in December 1939, 
are not at present turbo-supercharged. 
However, the Consolidated ship owes its 
tip-top performance, including high-alti- 
tude flight, largely to the adoption of a 
revolutionary wing invented by: David R. 
Davis, 46-year-old veteran plane engineer. 
Incorporating a _ specially curved and 
thicker airfoil than ordinary types, this 
wing is said to improve lift and speed 
qualities by about 20 per cent. 

Both the B-17 and B-24, which carry 
crews of from six to nine and are equipped 
with leakproof fuel tanks and other mod- 
ern devices, are armed with power-oper- 
ated gun turrets and a bristling array of 
machine guns and cannon. And while ex- 
act performance differences between the 
two ships remain a tightly guarded Army 
secret, each is credited with a top speed of 
about 335 miles an hour and a range, in- 
cluding return trip, of from 3,000 to 4,000 
miles with a bomb load of about 4 tons. 

At present, an estimated 30 B-17s 
monthly and a similar number of B-24s 
are coming off production lines at Boeing’s 
Seattle and Consolidated’s San Diego 
plants. But under the “Knudsen plan” 
launched last fall, another 100 B-24s a 
month will be assembled, beginning some 
time next winter, at two government- 
owned windowless “blackout” factories 
now being built at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Tulsa, Okla. These will be operated as as- 
semblers by Consolidated and the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Inc., respectively. And all 
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parts except motors will be supplied by 
the Ford Motor Co. 

However, this program is due for a big 
speed-up as a result of the new drive for 
heavy bombers announced recently by 
President Roosevelt, understood to aim at 
boosting output of four-motored craft to 
500 monthly. Under this, at least four 
more government-owned assembly plants 
will be built. With that expansion, a big 
increase in output of Flying Fortresses, 
as well as B-24s, is expected. 

Supplementing these two craft is Doug- 
las’ recently completed 82-ton B-19, 
world’s largest bomber, credited with hav- 
ing a range of 7,750 miles, an 18-ton 
bomb-load capacity, and a miniature ar- 
senal of machine guns and cannon. But 
this monster, powered with four 2,000- 
horsepower motors and now awaiting tri- 
als at Santa Monica, Calif., is frankly an 
experiment. And because of its high cost, 
estimated at a minimum of $600,000 even 
under mass production, and its relatively 
low speed of about 200 miles an hour, the 
plane may never be turned out in quantity. 

Meanwhile, Consolidated is making the 
four-motored 35-ton PB2Y-2 Navy flying 
boat, armed with power-driven gun turrets 
and capable of an estimated 5,200-mile 
range and a top speed of 226 miles an hour. 
It is also building for the Navy and the 
British the well-armed PBY two-motored 
flying boat, which has a 4,000-mile range. 

In addition, the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
having recently completed an order for 
20-ton PBM-1 two-engined Navy flying 
boats, is now in production on a more ad- 
vanced and larger version of this type. 
Like its predecessor, this model will fea- 
ture birdlike “gull wings” (see picture, 
page 36), designed to assure safer riding 
in rough water. 


Medium Bombers 

The kingpins in the medium-bomber 
field are the 13-ton Martin B-26 Flying 
Torpedo and North American B-25, the 
Army’s fastest bombers, powered with twin 











Wide World 


About Face: After more than a century, the Navy has ordered that 
eagles worn as uniform emblems must face right, in accordance with 
heraldic law requiring the eagle to face the wearer’s sword arm. The 


‘wrong-way’ bird (right) and approved eagle are shown above. 
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... North American’s B-25, one of the Army’s fastest blasters 





..- Douglas SBD dive bomber goes to Navy... 
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. . » Douglas A-20-A attack ship, a deadly ‘in-fighter’. 


1,850- and 1,700-horsepower motors re- 
spectively and costing about $154,000. 
Built to similar War Department specifi- 
cations,* these deadly craft are capable of 
speeds between 350 and 400 miles an hour, 
about equal to those of the swiftest Euro- 
pean pursuits. 

Designed for shorter missions than the 
heavy types and possessing ranges of 
about 1,500 miles, the B-26 and B-25 
nevertheless carry about the same bomb 
loads as the four-engined jobs. Moreover, 
they bristle with armament understood to 





*Under a direct order from Britain, Martin 
is also producing a British version of the B-26, 
known as the Baltimore. In addition, Lockheed 
is supplying Britain with two-motored Hudson 
bombers, which have already proved highly 
effective in combat, while Vultee Aircraft is 
putting out a powerful dive bomber, the Ven- 
geance, for Britain. 


Rudy Arnold 


include power-propelled turrets and about 
a dozen light- and heavy-caliber machine 
guns. 

While production figures are secret and 
both companies are speeding plant ex- 
pansions to step up output, the B-26 is at 
present coming off the line at a faster clip 
than the B-25. However, deliveries of both 
will be sharply boosted this winter under 
the Knudsen plan, which calls for the as- 
sembly of an additional 100 a month of 
each plane at government-owned plants 
now being built at Omaha, Neb., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Chrysler and General Motors 
will supply the parts. 


Light Bombers 

The Army’s trump in the light class is 
the versatile $90,000 twin-motored Doug- 
las A-20-A attack bomber, a superior ver- 
sion of the DB-7, or Havoc, which the Brit- 


.. and Martin’s 






PBM-1, famous for its ‘gull wings 


ish have been using with such spectacular 
success as a night fighter (Newsweek, 
May 19). Heavily armed, equipped with 
turbo-superchargers, and capable of speeds 
approaching 400 miles an hour, the A-20-A 
is a furious “in-fichter.” Moreover, be- 
cause of its high maneuverability, it can be 
used not only as a fighter but also as a 
dive bomber—a category in which the 
Army is still without fully developed 
planes. However, the Air Corps } 
now working at top speed on_ secrel 
plans to make good its dive-bomber de- 
ficiency. 

By contrast, the Navy is fa’ ahead 


of the Army in this respect and is a 
ready buying three formidable com- 
bined scout and dive bombers for ust 


from aircraft carriers. These are the 1,700- 
horsepower Curtiss SB2C-1, the 1 ,600-horse- 
power Douglas SBD, the 825-horsepowe! 





" ’ “, .. it’s like this. Business was taking me to the Coast 
© ...Well, when the ticket agent explained the Pullman 
i Figure fim Grand Circle Plan I found I could take my trip by a 
combination of routes that would give me a couple of 
. thousand miles’ extra travel at no added rail or Pullman 
Getti rey 4a Free cost! So I sandwiched a ten-day vacation into the trip, 
and have seen a lot of the country I never saw before 

..- At no extra transportation cost!” 


Vacation Trip !" rT. 


That’s one of the most attractive features of the Pullman 
Grand Circle Plan*... you can plan a Coast-to-Coast trip 
I] up to 10,000 miles at one low bargain Rail-and-Pullman 
rate! On the longest trips possible under the plan the com- 
bined Rail-Pullman charge is actually as low as 1.8¢ a mile. 
You probably didn’t believe this possible! 
Why not investigate the Pullman Grand Circle Plan? 
Let your Ticket Agent show you the ways you can add extra 
vacation travel to a Coast-to-Coast business trip at no addi- 
tional expense. The information may surprise you! 


*Tickets good for 60 days. Stopovers freely permitted. 
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Vought-Sikorsky SB2U, all of which are 
credited with being far deadlier than the 
Nazi Stuka. In addition, the Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. is believed to be 
developing a new single-engined Navy 
torpedo bomber. F 





Significance 


With Germany astride Europe and prac- 
ticaHy invulnerable in this Continental 
stronghold against land attack by Britain, 
the only weapon available to the British 
for dealing destructive blows to Germany 
is the long-range bomber. Eventually, and 
provided Britain can hold out until the 
United States helps her win mastery of 
the air, thereby paving the way for large- 
scale bombing attacks on German war in- 
dustries, that weapon might become the 
deciding factor of the war. Moreover, since 
the British are comparatively well sup- 
plied with fast and powerful fighting 
planes, they can now afford to shift the 
emphasis from these craft in their pur- 
chasing program in this country in favor 
of the new drive for big bombers. 

These considerations, besides the need for 
speeding production of long-range craft 
for United States’ and Western Hemi- 
sphere defense, are among the compelling 
reasons for the President’s decision to 
launch a vast expansion in heavy-bomber 
output. And fortunately, as a result of the 
farsightedness of American officials and en- 
gineers, the Flying Fortress and Consoli- 
dated B-24 are already available in fully 
developed types as potential weapons for 
the job. 

Furthermore, both are believed to be far 
ahead in performance of any other four- 
motored bomber in existence, including 
the British Short Stirling, which has been 
used widely in raids over Germany, and 
the recently introduced German Focke- 
Wulf, now a scourge of British commerce 
in the Atlantic. 





Genius in Rapid Fire 
During the World War, the Marlin- 
Rockwell Co.* was organized in New Hav- 
en, Conn., to make machine guns for the 
British. To take the bugs out of produc- 
tion processes, the firm relied largely on an 
ingenious Swedish-born gun designer, Carl 
Gustave Swebilius, who had been making 
precision arms in the United States since 
shortly after his arrival in 1896. As part of 
this job, Swebilius perfected the first meth- 
od for firing the Browning machine gun 





*Assets of the Marlin Firearms Co. of New 
Haven, old-line sporting-arms manufacturer, 
were acquired in 1914 by the especially formed 
Marlin-Rockwell Co. After the war, following 
an intricate series of corporate reorganizations, 
there evolved the present Marlin Firearms Co. 
of New Haven, producers of sport guns and 
razor blades, and the Marlin-Rockwell Corp. of 
Jamestown, N.Y., and Plainville, Conn., makers 
of steel balls and bearings. 


between the whirling blades of aircraft 
propellers. 

Last year Gus Swebilius, who after the 
war had formed the High Standard Manu- 
facturing Co. to make top quality .22-cali- 
ber target pistols at New Haven, decided 
to make machine guns again. With two of 
his former associates, J. E. Owsley, then 
a New York management engineer, and 
F. S. O'Reilly, farmer and former official 
of the United States Polo Association, he 
obtained a $15,000,000 British contract on 
Nov. 15 for the manufacture of 12,000 
.50-caliber Brownings for use in fighting 
planes. 

Starting with 7,500 blueprints and a 15- 
acre lot on which stood the ruins of a 
burned-out cement plant, Swebilius and 
his associates proceeded to chalk up one of 
the most remarkable achievements of the 
arms program. By scouring the country 
even beyond the Mississippi for former 
Marlin-Rockwell employes, ransacking lit- 
tle machine shops over a wide area for tools 
that could be used or rebuilt, and rushing 
construction work at Hamden, near New 
Haven, they built, equipped, and manned 
in five months a brand new $5,000,000 
plant. 

The first gun came off production lines 
on April 15, and last week the firm staged 
a demonstration for British and American 
officials of the new and deadly weapon 
which is now being installed in the wings 
of British eight-gun fighters. 

Weighing 65 pounds, the guns can fire 
750 rounds of armor-piercing bullets a min- 
ute at a muzzle speed of 2,530 feet a sec- 
ond, although actual shooting will consist 


of the brief, few-second bursts fired }y 
fighting planes when attacking bo nben, 

Under the Lend-Lease program, t)\e orip. 
inal British contract has been take: oye 
by the United States and, with n--gotis. 
tions for a second 12,000-gun contrac | neg. 
ing completion, the plant is expe:'ed t 
reach a production rate of 1,500 ass: mb 
weapons a month by late June. 


{On May 16, the Eclipse Machin: 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corp. 
mira, N.Y., presented to the Or 
Department the first 20-millimete 
matic cannon ever made in the 
States. Designed for use in aircr: 
weapon embodies improvements ov: 
now in use by both Allied and Axis 
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Ensign Material 


Navy Turns to College Student 
to Fulfill Two-Ocean Deman:'s 


Under ordinary peacetime con«itions, 
the Navy relies for new officers upon the 
96-year-old, tradition-steeped Nava! \cai- 
emy at Annapolis, Md., in which, as in the 
Army’s Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., the bulk of students are Convress. 
ional appointees. From this center, the 
Navy normally graduates a new cliss ev- 
ery year and, in 1939, turned out 58! 
ensigns. 

But when the present emergency arose 
and the nation set out on the task of 
building a two-ocean fleet, the Navy was 
faced with the need for a vast expansion 





Capt. Clifford A. Miller inspects High Standard’s new machine guns 
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“Next to a STRATOLINER— 


Give me a PONTIAC STREAMLINER” 
says I.W. A. Chief Jack Frye 


Be 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


T’S ONLY NATURAL that young, progressive, business 


-xecutives —like Jack Frye —drive Pontiac ‘“Torpedoes.”’ 


Chey like the smart, distinctive, up-to-the-minute ap- 
vearance of this big, roomy car with body by Fisher. 
hey like the ease with which it handles . . . the excep- 
ional comfort of its exclusive ““Triple-Cushioned Ride.” 
ind they like the snap, action and power of Pontiac’s 
‘mooth, economical, dependable L-head engine. 

If you are looking for a car that provides all of these 
idvantages and scores more—see your nearby Pontiac 


Jack Frye. President and Director 
of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., is the only executive 
head of a major airline holding 
an airline transport pilot's license 
He has over 5,000 flying hours in 
his pilot’s log—and, when not 
busy concentrating on manage 

ment problems, Mr. Frye fre 

quently flies his airline’s researc! 
plane on survey trips. 


dealer today. There are three distinct series of ‘‘Tor- 
pedoes” to choose from in a variety of models—and 


you can get any model either as a six—or as an eight for 





only $25 more! 


(2g 





THE FINE CAR WITH THE LOW PRICE 





GENERAL Motors? 
RIGHT HERE ON MAIN STREET. 


Or course you will find dealers who sell General Motors cars in your home 
town—you probably know one or more of them. | 


But— what is equally important—you will find them on every Main Street 
from coast to coast and from border to border. 


In the course of providing their own customers with the service of trained 
mechanics and with quality parts, they make it possible for every man or 
woman who owns a General Motors car to find prompt and reliable service 
on thousands of Main Streets throughout America. 


These dealers are our partners in progress. Our job is to furnish them with 
the finest motorcar values that GM research can develop or GM manufac- 
turing resources can produce. Their job is to bring these cars to market—and 
keep them rolling through years of use. 


They bring to that job a steadily increasing skill in management, 
a standard of business judgment that entitles them to 
recognition as one of the finest groups of merchants in 
America. They are just that, with mighty few exceptions. 


And they are something more. They are valuable assets 
to any community — good men to know as neighbors 
and friends. 
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HONOURS OF 


The 10th Royal Hussars 


(Prince of Wales’ s Ou n) 
From its uccess at V ‘arbu rg, in 1760, to its action 
in France and Flande sm )14- 1 5, the Standard vf the 
10th Roy fi Huss ‘rv has bes i lecorated u ith 


Twenty-two Battle Honours for Distinguished Service 


S 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 





If reconnaissance reports your Scotch reserves depleted, enlist 
DEWAR'S White Labe/ and soda. . . highball of the highlands. 
Seasoned veteran, gallant campaigner, it has won more than 


FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 3, 
utthout advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25¢. 
Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept. W. 
(Officer illustrated to be 
included in Edition No. 4, 
soon to be published.) 


60 medals of honour for distinguished service. That's why, 
to gentlemen the world over, the order of the day ... and 


night... is DEWAR’S White Label. Company... at ease! 














COMMAND 





DEWAR'S \\ AND BE j| ® EASE” 
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“White Label’ 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


-S2 
“nk Both 86.8 Proof BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


White Label § years old 





Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 




















Copyright 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. 
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in officer training. At a first step, instruc- 
tion at the Academy was speeded, with 
the result that the 1941 class of 399 was 
grac iated last February, four months 
| of schedule. At the same time, the 
lemy course was shortened from the 
normal four-year hitch to three and a half 
years for the 1942 class, comprising some 
333 midshipmen among the present 2,064 
students. 

However, to provide a full command for 
the two-ocean Navy, estimated to require 
0 officers by June 30, 1945, as com- 

| with the present quota of 21,000, the 
Navy, as in the World War, has turned to 
the Naval Reserve. And to build up this 
force, it has tapped a rich source of ma- 
terial: the American college boy. 

Under this policy, the Navy last year 
‘hed a drive to train before next June 
30, 5,300 unmarried, American-born stu- 
dents in the 19 to 26 age bracket having 
ist two years’ college education. These 
have been taking the intensive four-month 


ahea 
Aca 


volunteer course known as the “V-7 pro- 
gram,” including studies in ordnance and 
guniery, navigation, seamanship, and 


marine engineering, at instruction centers 
at Annapolis and Chicago and on the old 
training ship Prairie State, formerly the 
battleship Illinois, now moored in the Hud- 
son River, New York City. So far, more 
than 3,000 have graduated, including 566 
who received commissions as ensigns at 
Annapolis last week. 

Such was the success of the Navy in 
attracting candidates to these four-month 
courses that in the 1941-42 V-7 program, 
announced on May 7, the service has 
tightened qualifications. Thus, the new 
group of 4,900 students who will join 





Sailors in shorts: the Navy’s new fatigue dress for summer wear 








classes at each of the three training cen- 
ters next September, January, and May, 
must have four years of college training 
and a degree in Arts, Science, or Engineer- 
ing. Furthermore, assuring greater ma- 
turity in these trainees, the age brackets 
have been upped a year to 20-27, inclusive. 

At the end of a probationary month’s 
training, a selected majority of the candi- 
dates will be enrolled as midshipmen, re- 
ceiving the Annapolis undergraduate’s 
pay of $65 a month, lodging, and a 75- 
cent-a-day food allowance. Those who 
graduate will be assigned as deck or en- 
gineering ensigns, with pay of $143 a 
month if remaining single and $183 should 
they marry. 

In addition to these especially trained 
Reservists, who will take their place in 
pay, rank, and seniority with regular An- 
napolis graduates, the Navy will commis- 
sion as Reserve ensigns an increasing num- 
ber of graduates, expected to total 1,500 a 
year by 1945, from the Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, now operating in 
nineteen colleges. 





err 


Defense Week 


Maneuvers: Assuming, for the basis of 
strategy, the United States was “facing at- 
tacks by enemy powers in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific” and that hostile naval 
craft were “known to be operating in the 
Hawaiian area,” the Army, in cooperation 
with the Navy, opened two weeks of spring 
maneuvers in Hawaii on May 12. Involv- 
ing 40,000 soldiers, the biggest military 
force ever assembled in the islands, the 
war games incorporated latest European 
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tactics, including the use of motorized 
equipment, bombers, pursuit planes, anti- 
aircraft weapons, and parachute troops. 


Joss: President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for $158,667,020 of new funds to fi- 
nance training of an additional 2,988,000 
workers for defense jobs. The plan pro- 
poses instruction for 360,000 National 
Youth Administration students, 900,000 
workers in pre-employment courses, 950,- 
000 in supplementary courses of less than 
college grade, 268,000 engineers, and 10,- 
000 chemists, physicians, and production 
supervisors in college courses, and 500,000 
rural youths in vocational studies. 


Sutps: In a Brooklyn drydock since last 
winter, when she went aground off Florida, 
the United States Lines’ 24,289-ton pas- 
senger liner Manhattan was chartered by 
the Army for use as a transport in the run 
to Pacific bases . . . The Coast Guard ac- 
quired from the Department of the In- 
terior the North Star, husky icebreaker 
and cargo ship long used to supply remote 
outposts and exploring parties in the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic . .. The Herreshof Manu- 
facturing Co. of Bristol, R.I., builders of 
America’s Cup yachts, turned over to the 
Navy for tests the newly completed 97- 
foot coastal mine sweeper Marabout, first 
war vessel completed in Rhode Island 
since the World War. 


Bunoist: Fingerprinted, photographed, 
and detained by police on May 18 after he 
left a meeting in a private home in South 
Bend, Ind., Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze of 
New York, national president of the Ger- 
man-American Bund, was released after 
four hours without charges being preferred. 
Meanwhile, Emil Wollrath, a German-born 
toolmaker at the Bendix Aviation Corp’s 
South Bend plant who was rounded up 
with Kunze, walked off his defense job that 
night after heckling by fellow workmen. 


Notes: In a tryout of new warm-weath- 
er working clothes which are expected to 
become regulation equipment for all sail- 
ors, the Navy issued uniforms similar to 
tropical shorts to the Pacific Fleet . . . 
Launching a six-week drive for 35,000 en- 
listed men, both Regulars and Reserves, 
for active duty, the Navy extended the age 
limits for four-year Reserve volunteers 
from 17-35 to 17-50, but retained the pres- 
ent 17-35 limits for six-year Regulars . . . 
War Department contracts announced last 
week included $20,444,414 to the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and $32,912,990 to Vultee Air- 
craft, Inc., for airplanes and spare parts, 
and $12,120,100 to the International Har- 
vester Co. for additional plant facilities and 
the manufacture of artillery at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn. . . . The Army 
announced it had ordered 3,500 rolling 
pins and potato mashers, 13,000 muffin 
pans, 300 egg whips, 9,000 pancake turners, 
2,000 basting spoons, and 350,000 feather 
pillows. 
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Housing Boom Gets Go-Signal 


Despite Drain on Arms Program 


FHA Seeks New Expansion 
and Hopes to Avoid Priorities 
by Wider Use of Substitutes 


Because durable goods compete directly 
with defense needs for materials and labor, 
the Administration plans by drastic excise 
taxes to hold down production in many 
such consumer lines and, in addition, has 
imposed an outright slash of 20 per cent 
in output of 1942 model autos. Neverthe- 
less, the government at the same time pro- 
poses a greater stimulation, rather than a 
curtailment, of operations in the most 
basic part of the durable field: housing. 

As a move in this direction, the House of 
Representatives last week passed a meas- 
ure exabling the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to insure property modernization 
loans up to $5,000 for five years, as com- 
pared with the $2,500 top and three-year 


ported that residential-building contracts 
in the 37 Eastern States for April rose to 
$166,462,000, highest monthly level since 
July 1929, to push the total for the first 
four months up some 32 per cent over 
that in the same 1940 period (see chart). 
Moreover, the FHA’s own figures on mort- 
gage applications in early May foreshad- 
owed even sharper gains for coming 
weeks. 

But even as they basked in this boom 
and plugged the amendments to expand 
their authority, FHA officials were appre- 
hensive that home building might be 
labeled a non-defense activity and fall un- 
der the ax of priorities. With such a threat 
in mind, Abner H. Ferguson, Federal 
Housing Administrator, carefully pointed 
out that 85 per cent of the new construc- 
tion fostered by the agency is near defense 
areas. Moreover, he recently climbed on 
board the defense conservation bandwagon 
with a circular to his field directors urging 





F.W. Dodge Corporation 
data for 1st 4 months 





1932 
$114,000,000 


1940 





NEW HOME CONSTRUCTION SOARS ON TO NEW PEAKS 





$409, 400,000 





1941 
$542,000,000 








maturity under the present law. A com- 
panion enactment would allow the Presi- 
dent to increase the amount of insured 
residential mortgages the FHA can have 
outstanding at any time from $4,000,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000,000. Such FHA mort- 
gage commitments currently are only 


about $3,000,000,000, but the agency’s 
officials figure that the home-building 
boom will exhaust the present limit before 
the year end. 


This calculation seemed well based last 
week, when the F. W. Dodge Corp. re- 


Newsweek chart 


the use of substitutes for aluminum door- 
knobs and other hardware, and FHA cir- 
cles congratulate themselves on having 
sometime ago advocated iron instead of 
copper pipes as a means of reducing costs 
in the cheapest homes. 

However, a glance at the growing list 
of scarce metals clearly indicates that 
other priority-forced replacements are in 
the cards. Pointing out that nickel-steels 
and such alloys are almost unobtainable, 
officials in the OPM’s Priority Division 
forecast that shiny, stainless-steel bath- 





teen 


room fixtures will shortly go off the mar. 
ket. As a replacement, plumbing many. 
facturers are far along on a fixture using 
an iron core covered with brightly colored 
plastics. In addition, copper and_ brass 
water pipes and tanks may give way to 
galvanized iron, if the shortage of zine 
doesn’t soon shut off such supplies. In:leed, 
one OPM authority predicts that there 
won't be many more new galvanized or 
“tin” roofs on farm buildings. 

In the apartment field, the biggest wor. 
ry is structural steel, but the biggest 
apartment builder, the United States 
Housing Authority, which is in charge of 
slum-clearance and some defense housing 
work, thinks it has a solution. It approved 
plans last week for a thirteen-story de- 
fense housing project near the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard which employs an all-concrete 
type of construction similar to that de- 
veloped recently in the leading metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Just what priorities on the basic metals 
could mean in the construction of homes 
can be seen from the fact that the aver- 
age five-room house requires 7,870 pounds 
of cast iron and steel and upwards of 300 
pounds of lead, not to mention 100 pounds 
of copper for wiring, with fixtures and 
pipes boosting the total for that metal sev- 
eral times. At the current building pace 
there will be some 700,000 dwelling units, 
requiring such amounts of steel, lead, and 
copper, erected in 1941. 


Significance 


In March of 1918 the War Industries 
Board warned that all non-war construc- 
tion should be curtailed, and in September 
it slammed the lid down on all such build- 
ing costing more than $2,500. Now, how- 
ever, no such curtailment is in prospect, 
since defense authorities not only agree 
there are ample supplies of lumber, brick, 
and cement, which were scarce during the 
World War because of the railroad crisis, 
but feel that as long as skilled building 
labor is not needed for other tasks lhous- 
ing should not be interefered with. Even 
so strong a protagonist of “all-out” cefense 
production as William L. Batt of the OPM 
told Newsweek there should be no hous- 
ing curtailment “except through the nor- 
mal reduction of materials arising from 
priority diversions to defense needs.” 

But while these considerations and the 
fact that the building trades, unlike the 
automobile industry, cannot readily be 
adapted to armament work argue against 
any ban on home building, they «do not 
necessarily support a continuation or 4 
step-up in Federal aid or promotion of 
residential construction. Moreover, }efore 
approving the FHA amendments Congress 
should at least consider the pleas of W. 
Randolph Burgess, vice chairman of the 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


WHAT KEEPS AN AIRPLANE UP? 


The motors roar ... the ship strains at its brakes... 
then speeds down the runway, into the wind. Power 
overcomes gravity ... the ship rises. 

Strange laws of aerodynamics do it... laws that 
put under tons of weight even more tons of lift. 

But more than this keeps our airplanes up. Finan- 
cial responsibility—extending through every step of 
manufacture, through every step of operation— 


helps make American aviation second to none. 


To assure this financial responsibility, The Maryland 
provides insurance coverage—which extends from 
mechanics thr 4 airport personnel to the airliners 
themselves, ..nd the passengers they carry. 

In this way, The Maryland is privi’< xed to help 
strengthen America’s wings, and to give invaluable 
assistance to those who are keeping our private, 
commercial and defense aviation “up in front.” 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MAR YILA.N°-D 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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National City Bank of New York, and 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles 
that non-defense housing be deferred to 
build up a backlog of demand that could 
help support business during the inevita- 
ble postwar crisis. 





Shiploads on Rails 


Before the war broke out, 171 American 
ships operated between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. This fleef has been gradu- 
ally reduced to less than 100 by transfers 
to the British or diversions to foreign 
routes. Last week intercoastal operators on 
request of the Maritime Commission agreed 
to surrender 40 of the remaining vessels 
within 60 days to the 2,000,000-ton pool 
of additional shipping which the President 
on April 30 askcd the commission to line 
up for Britain. The transfer of these ships, 
which will be sent to the Red Sea area as 
soon as loaded, brings to 1,800,000 the 
emergency-pool tonnage already in sight, 
including the 83 foreign-flag ships now be- 
ing requisitioned (see page 17). 

Meanwhile, Administration and British 
officials are planning to save 200,000 tons 
of shipping annually by portaging Austra- 
lasian exports to England on American 
railroads. A trial shipment will soon be 
made from New Zealand to San Francisco 
and rushed by rail to New York, where it 
will be loaded on the next Atlantic 
freighter. 

All this diversion of Panama Canal traffic 
adds up to more work for the railroads; 
in fact, the intercoastal fleet slash alone 
will mean moving up to 700 more cars east- 
ward daily. Meeting in Chicago last week, 
the Association of American Railroads 
gave dramatic evidence of the carriers’ de- 
termination to be prepared by announcing 
the proposed purchase of 120,000 new 
freight cars in the year ending Oct. 1, 1942, 
and of 150,000 more in the following year. 
Estimated to cost $675,000,000, this tre- 
mendous program comes on top of a 100,- 
000 net increase in freight cars for the year 
ending next Oct. 1, which resulted from the 
heaviest buying since the 111,000-car spree 
in 1929. 


Women at Work 


A group of Western Union messenger 
boys who went on strike in Chicago last 
week received nationwide publicity, not 
because of tthe fact, interesting in itself, 
that AFL, CIO, and independent telegra- 
phers’ unions were all trying to sign them 
up but because their wage-hour demands 
included a protest against the “unfair” 
competition of girl messengers. 

Both Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph have hired a few girl messengers in 


Chicago recently, as they have in several 
other cities, and were forced to do in 
World War days, to replace draftees or 


boys lured into defense industries by the 
prevailing high wage scale. Supplementing 
heaven’s protection of the working girl, 
both companies use their gentle couriers 
principally within large office buildings 
where they have branch offices and for 
phone delivery of singing telegrams—forc- 
ing the irate boys out into the rain and 
traffic. 

Whatever may be the career opportuni- 
ties for ladies in messengering, a survey 
released by the Social Security Board last 
week showed that the defense labor short- 
age is opening up an increasing number 
of industrial jobs to women. Reports from 
fourteen states revealed that employers 
formerly unfavorable to women workers 
are hiring them, while work once done ex- 
clusively by men is now being adapted for 
women and age limits on women employes 
are being raised. Bans against married 
women employes are also being removed. 
A leader in this trend is Vultee Aircraft, 
which is training a class of girls to take 
their places on its assembly line, on equal 
terms with men. 


Labor Picture 


The Department of Commerce last week 
confirmed what most everyone had 
guessed: strikes during April, particularly 
those affecting the coal, steel, and auto in- 
dustries, had caused the first break in the 
year-long rise of industrial output, despite 
continued expansion in defense lines. This 
was the situation as the week began: 

Tie-ups: All work at eleven West Coast 
shipyards had been stopped by the strike 
of 1,700 AFL and CIO machinists. After 
John P. Frey, AFL metal-trades chi-f, had 


promised to lead other workers through 





































Girls will be boys: Western Union has hired a few in a Chicago branch | 





the picket lines himself, the Bay Citics 
Metal Trades Council voted to send 12,009 
affiliated craftsmen back to the yards, 
Other major disputes included the Was')- 
ington State lumber strike, the shutdown 
of Hudson Motor Car plants, and a brief 
stoppage by 91,000 anthracite miners, who 
won a wage increase. 


SETTLEMENTS: Just before 4:10 a.m., 
General Motors strike deadline on Friday, 
both the company and the UAW-CIO ac- 
cepted a National Defense Mediation 
Board plan granting the union’s demand 
for a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase but 
refusing a closed shop. The retroactive 
wage agreement, to be embodied in a one- 
year contract dated April 28, will add 
$50,000,000 to the corporation’s annual 
payroll and will bring GM’s average hour- 
ly wage to $1.10, as compared with 97.5 
cents for the automotive industry in Feb- 
ruary. Two days previously a 48-hour 
strike at Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Co. in Hartford, Conn., was 
ended by granting a 7-cent-an-hour raise 
to 6,000 workers, while a twenty-man 
work stoppage Thursday at Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. in New Haven, 
Conn., won a 10 per cent wage increase 
for 10,000 employes. 


On THE Fire: Following NDMB inter- 
vention, a threatened second tie-up of all 
bituminous mines was deferred while 
Southern operators and the UMW con- 
tinued their battle over the 40-cent wage 
differential. And as 83,000 Ford employes 
in the River Rouge and Lincoln plants 
prepared for an NLRB election on May 
21, Harry H. Bennett, Ford personnel di- 
rector, announced on Friday that wage 
increases totaling $13,000,000 annually 


had been given out since the first of the 
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New... exclusive ...is the extra side window in the Chrysler 
Convertibles. Increases vision. A perfect windscreen. 


—— 
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Also new and exclusive is Chrysler’s electro-hydraulic 
automatic top. Operates independently of the engine. 








HRYSLER Convertibles have always been noted 
for advanced ideas. For 1941, they bring several 


new “firsts”... 


With their clever new extra window on each side, 
they give you true vision all around, and a windscreen 
that protects all the passengers when the top is down. 


The automatic top is electro-hydraulic—instead of 
vacuum operated. It’s as sure and positive as Chrysler's 
hydraulic brakes. The feminine driver can raise or 
lower the top as easily as turning the ignition switch. 


The rear seat is a real 3-passenger divan . . . deep, 
soft and wide ... providing a true 6-passenger Con- 
vertible Club Coupe. 


You can tailor your Chrysler Convertible to your 
own individual taste. The interior can be leather and 


— WITH FLUID DRIVE AND 
8 E MO D E R VACAMATIC TRANSMISSION 


Plenty of room for six grown people! 


Bedford cord in a number of delightful color combi- 
nations ... or leather and Highlander plaid. 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 

On top of everything else is Chrysler’s famous Fluid 
Drive... the drive of tomorrow here today... to en- 
joy now and protect your investment for tomorrow. 
Why shift gears when you can Fluid Drive in a Chrys- 
ler? Once you see how much easier Fluid Driving is 
... how much smoother, simpler and safer it is than 
the car you now drive, you'll never want to go back 
to the old way. Phone your Chrysler dealer now. Ask 
him to show you the miracle of Fluid Drive. 





See the last word in Station Wagons... Chrysler Town & Country Car 





* Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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OW you can bay ARR TRAVEL 
on Lasy Monthly Installments ! 








NO DOWN PAYMENT. Convenient 
installments start a month after you 
get your tickets. There’s no increase in 
fare—only a nominal service charge. 


NO COLLATERAL NEEDED. Your own 
signature is sufficient. You merely 
supply confidential credit information. 
Every responsible person is eligible. 


NO LOSS OF TIME. Your application 
is acted upon within 24 hours, and 
you can begin your trip as soon as it 
is approved. Less time going, means 
more time there—when you fly! 


NO MEALS TO PAY FOR. The Airlines 
are famous for delicious meals served 
aloft—at no cost to the passenger; an 
important saving, on long trips or 
short, when you count fota/ travel 
costs. 


NO TIPS—NO EXTRAS. Your air ticket 
covers a// necessary expenses while 
en route. Tips not accepted by Airline 
employees. There are no extras. 


Complete Details available at any 
Travel Agency or Airline Ticket Office 





Ow you can take your next 

trip, or fly away to vaca- 
tionland, in a luxurious Airliner 
—and pay for it later! 


For the first time in the history 
of airline travel, this opportun- 
ity is opened to all responsible 
persons who wish to buy air 
travel, or air tours which may 
include hotels, meals, sightsee- 
ing, etc. Now you can buy a 
single trip or a complete vaca- 
tion on easy installments, just 
as you'd buy a radio, refriger- 
ator or automobile. But actually 
with /ess formality and no red 
tape! 

You know, airline fares are re- 
markably low for 1941. And 
they are all-inclusive—no extras 
to pay! You'll agree that now— 
more than ever—It Pays to Fly! 

THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

You will be amazed at the sim- 
plicity and convenience of In- 
stallment Plan Air Travel! All 
red tape has been eliminated— 
arrangements are quick, confi- 


dential, businesslike—almost as 
easy as buying a ticket for cash! 
Here is all you do: 
1. You plan your trip— 
to either domestic or for- 
eign airport Cities. 
2. You go to your Air- 
line ticket office or travel 
bureau and fill out a 
simple application form. 
3. When the quick, rou- 
tine credit check-up 
shows your ability to 
meet the monthly pay- 
ments you are notified to 
call for your tickets. 


That’s all there is to it! No down 
payment, no collateral; just your 
ability and willingness to make 
small monthly payments! 

For Any Trip of $50 or More— 
Transportation Only or All-Ex- 
pense Tours. Write for the free 
illustrated booklet about the 
nation’s great Air Transport sys- 
tem,a fascinating story. Address: 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
120 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 major Airlines of the United 
States and Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry 
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year, crediting UAW-AFL negotiations for 
much of it. UAW-CIO officials immediate- 
ly charged this was a “futile attempt” to 
throw votes to the AFL. 


1,700 Miles of Oil 


Standard Boosts Pipeline Use 





---"4 











as Shortage of Tankers Grows 





The 1940 annual report of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, submitted last 
week by W. S. Farish, president, and 
W. C. Teagle, chairman, naturally empha- 
size’ war and preparedness problems. 

During the year, control of operations 
of Standard Oil’s subsidiaries on the Eu- 
ropean Continent has been assumed by 
the dictatorships. All companies doing 
business in England have pooled on dis- 
tribution. And other foreign subsidiaries, 
as in the oil-soaked sands of Iraq, have 
been under constant danger of the confla- 
gration of war, with even communication 
with the parent company restricted. 

Loss of outlets in foreign lands, how- 
ever, has been more than offset by the 
United States preparedness boom, which 
has shot up oil and gasoline consumption. 
Therefore, for 1940, the company, which 
vies with Royal Dutch-Shell for world 
supremacy in the mining and producing 
of black gold, shows an increase of $34,- 
757,590 over 1939, with a consolidated net 
income of $123,886,346, its largest net for 
any year since 1929 except for 1937’s 
$147,993,147. 

But the great problem of the oil indus- 
try today is tanker shortage, made more 
acute by the high rate of sinkings. To- 
gether with pipelines, tankers are the life- 
lines of the business. Since the beginning 
of the war this lifeline has been seriously 
crippled; foreign affiliates of Standard Oil 
have lost eighteen tankers. Five others 
have been seriously damaged. In the an- 
nual report, Standard Oil reflects this blow 
by showing a growing interest in a net- 
work of crude-oil pipelines to compensate 
for the scarcity of oil cargo vessels. 

That the company has lost no time in 
transforming pipeline interest into con- 
crete action was amply demonstrated last 
week. To save tankers, Standard began 
moving 24,000 barrels of East Texas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas crude oil daily 
by pipeline from the Southwest to the Jer- 
sey coast, a distance of 1,700 miles. The 
route runs from East Texas to Louisiana, 
over to Glenpool, Okla., up to Wood Riv- 
er, Ill., and thence by interconnected sys- 
tems to the Standard refinery in Bayonne, 
N.J. (see map). 

Two other moves by Jersey Standard to 
release much-needed tankers for defense 
work were also revealed last week: a 200- 
mile pipeline to be constructed from Port- 
land, Maine, to Montreal, and the conver- 
sion of much oil-burning equipment for 
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coal use in the Bayway plant at Linden, 
N.J., starting June 1, a switch which, the 
company announced, “is dictated by pa- 
triotic motives only.” 


€ The industry itself last week was re- 
ported proposing an answer to ship short- 
ages: the construction of the longest pipe- 
line in the country, running 2,000 miles 
from the Southwest through the large con- 
suming centers on the Atlantic Coast and 
costing $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. This 
project would handle more than 25 per 
cent of the present tanker cargo. 





Aviation Notes 


First-quarter statistics of the sixteen do- 
mestic airlines, released last week by Don- 
ald H. Connolly, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, showed substantial gains over 
the same period in 1940. The number of 
miles flown was 27,628,223, 26 per cent 
more than last year; 595,580, or 35 per 
cent more passengers were carried, and 
pounds of express hauled were 3,437,171, 
a rise of 43 per cent. 

Despite these increases, a curious incon- 
gruity cropped up in the first-quarter earn- 
ings statement of the four leading domes- 
tic companies. United ran up a loss of 
$1,014,272 for the period, compared with 
one of only $287,951 last year, and TWA 
was in the red $987,999 as against its 
$254,976 loss in 1940. While American 
and Eastern stayed in the black, 1941 
profits were much under those of last 
year: $71,060 to $304,053 for American, 
and $486,483 to $511,579 for Eastern. 

Large increases in taxes, payrolls, and 
other expenses were responsible for the 
change in the earnings trend. The main 
factor was the sharp increase in equipment 
operated in 1941, which resulted in a small- 
er average payload per trip flown, despite 


Newsweek map 


the over-all jump in traffic. This trend is 
believed to have changed since, however, 
as April traffic is marking up far greater 
gains, 





Trade Pact Revival 


The toughest job Secretary Hull has 
faced under his _ reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ments program was the negotiation of a 
trade pact with Argentina and Uruguay. 
Both countries export a long list of agri- 
cultural products which duplicate  sur- 
pluses turned out in this country’s agri- 
cultural regions, but an even bigger chal- 
lenge was the United States embargo on 
fresh meats under the Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff Act so long resented by cattlemen on 
the Pampas and in Uruguay. Nevertheless, 
negotiations were begun in August 1939, 
only to collapse four months later when 
an approaching election gave emphasis to 
complaints from Midwestern farmers and 
cattlemen. 

Last week, the day before the Argentine 
Foreign Minister, Enrique Ruiz-Guinazu, 
arrived in Washington, the State Depart- 
ment announced that formal hearings on 
negotiations with both countries will be 
reopened on June 23. 

In the interest of Pan-American good 
will, this country is now willing to grant 
concessions on items such as tungsten, 
wool, flaxseed, cheese, and liquors. And be- 
cause of the loss of European markets, 
Argentina is expected to make numerous 
concessions, such as liberalization of ex- 
change restrictions. 

Washington circles feel certain that ne- 
gotiations would not have been resumed 
unless most obstacles had been eliminated. 
Specifically, the fresh-meat question will 
probably not enter discussions. And under 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, the 
treaty does not have to be ratified by the 





Short on Claims 


To those who have never used 
INSUROK, the many advantages of 
this precision plastic are almost un- 
believable. Every day, in countless 
products and in production equip- 
ment, INSUROK provides indisput- 
able proof of superior performance. 


INSUROK is engineered to meet 
today’s requirements ...to doa 


given job better than it has ever 
been done before. 








Scarcely an indus- 

try can be found in 

which INSUROK 

\ parts do not play a 

leading part in stepped-up performance. Typical 

is the use of INSUROK in the electrical field. 

Micro switches, operating under extremely close 

travel limitations, and with lightning rapidity, 

are widely used in precision control mechan- 

isms. Plastic parts are Molded INSUROK. Write 

for literature and technical data about INSU- 
ROK; no obligation, of course. 


y4. RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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Senate, where it might be opposed by the 
farm bloc. 


{ Rejecting higher bids from Japan, Bo- 
livia last week agreed to sell the United 
States its entire output of wolframite, 
source of tungsten, which is vital for our 
defense needs. 





New Harvester King 


When a group of farm-equipment firms 
were merged in 1902 to form the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., the dominant con- 
cern was that organized by Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, inventor of the reaper, and 
headed since his death in 1884 by his son, 
Cyrus H. Jr. The first president of Inter- 
national, Cyrus became its chairman in 
1918 and was succeeded by a younger 
brother, Harold F. McCormick, who 
served four years before withdrawing to 
less active duties. After that, the presi- 
dents were company, not family, men, 
though all like the McCormicks were of 
Scotch descent: Alexander Legge, who 
ably managed the world’s greatest agri- 
cultural-machinery producer from 1922 
until his death in 1933, Addis E. Mc- 
Kinstry, in control until 1935, and Sydney 
G. McAllister. 

Last week, as McAllister was moved up 
to executive-committee chairman, an im- 
portant post left vacant by the death of 
McKinstry last March, the presidency re- 
turned to the direct line again with pro- 
motion of Fowler McCormick, second vice 
president, to the post. The son of Harold 
McCormick, now chairman, and the late 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick, daughter 
of John D. Sr., the new president, like 
both grandsires, is a hard worker and for 
the past sixteen years has been moving up 
through International’s production, ac- 
counting, engineering, and sales division. 
Studious, deliberate, and thoughtful of 
others, the 42-year-old quiet, athletic- 
appearing executive is interested primarily 
in labor relations and, while avoiding pa- 
ternalism, believes business must develop 
greater social consciousness. His wife is the 
former Fifi Potter Stillman. 

In addition to a new president, Inter- 
national last week also had a new line: 
20-millimeter guns for airplanes under a 
$12,120,000 Army order. The company is 
already turning out crawler-type tractors, 
trucks, and shells for the government. 


Week in Business 


McKesson’s Resirtu: Less than two 
and a half years after McKesson & Rob- 
bins was put under the protection of the 
courts with a $21,000,000 shortage in its 
listed assets and its president, F. Donald 
Coster, exposed as the arch-swindler Philip 
Musica, the old drug firm headed back to 
private management. On Thursday a Fed- 


Acme 


Fowler McCormick, Harvester /: ead 


eral court in New York confirmed Trustee 
William J. Wardall’s reorganization plan, 
which will be finally consummated shortly 
after July 1. The court also approved a 
new slate of officers, including Charles F. 
Michaels in the newly created post of 
chairman and William J. Murray Jr. as 
president. Michaels has been in the drug 
line since 1885 and with McKesson & 
Robbins since 1928, serving as president 
since the end of 1938. Murray entered the 
drug business in 1907, becoming a Me- 
Kesson & Robbins official in 1934. Con- 
tinuing the steady gains the firm has made 
throughout its reorganization, sales for the 
first four months topped 1940 by 15 per 
cent. 


Russer: The government’s long-awaited 
program to expand domestic synthetic rub- 
ber production (Newsweek, May 19) got 
under way with an RFC allocation of 
$5,000,000 for four synthetic-rubber plants 
under lease agreements with four major 
fabricators. Units will be built and oper- 
ated at Naugatuck, Conn., by the United 
States Rubber Co. and at Akron, Ohio, 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the 
Hydro-Carbon Chemical & Rubber Co.. 
which is a B. F. Goodrich subsidiary, and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Each 
plant is to have an initial capacity of 
2,500 tons annually with an ultimate out- 
put of 10,000 tons, and their produ 
be used in general commercial consump- 
tion. Earlier, the Goodrich company had 
announced that it was expanding facilities 
for producing its synthetic, Ar :cripol, 
from 2,500 tons annually. 


t will 


CANADIAN Cop Livers: The Vito! Proc- 
essing Co., of which S. Winston Childs 
Jr. of New York is chief backer, revealed 
that it had sold its plant and equipment 
for the extraction of cod-liver oil from pre- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“Green Labor’ on the job 


A big compensation insurance problem of yours 


Pouring into the plants of geared-up 
\merica today are youngsters who 
have never before worked—young 
men settling at last in steady jobs— 
middle-aged who have not turned 
a hand in years. 

New to this “green labor” are 
plant surroundings, machinery, 
equipment, routine of operations. 

Even the U. S. Government, real- 
izing that this unfamiliarity between 
the new man and his job is respon- 
sible for staggering industrial losses 
each year, isdoingsomethingaboutit. 

The Labor Department is asking 
Congress for a substantial appro- 
priation to set up a special safety 
service for defense. 

Report department officials: 

Over-all defense work is being 
even more seriously delayed by in- 
dustrial accidents than by strikes. 

Forty battleships, it is estimated, 
could have been built with time lost 


last year through industrial accidents. 

As a practical businessman con- 
sider this: a minor phase of an acci- 
dent in your plant is the cost of 
medical care and compensation paid 
by your insurance company. 

Four times greater, on an aver- 
age, are hidden costs you pay in 
machine and product damage, loss 
of skilled services, precious time 
through personnel adjustments, of 
stalled operations that lower effi- 
ciency, morale and, consequently 
— profits. 

In the face of this, isn’t it good busi- 


JAMES 8. KEMPER, President Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


ness itself to establish in your plant 
at once a planned safety program? 

Lumbermens Safety Engineering 
Service offers you its staff of highly 
skilled experts. They'll make a study 
of your operations—quietly, no in- 
terruptions—discuss the findings 
with you and, if you say the word, 
plans will be drawn and carried out 
in detail—at no cost to you. 

One of our experts will call at your 
convenience. There is no obligation 
whatever. You have all to gain, noth- 
ing to lose. 

Drop us a line—today. 





Operatingin New York Stateas (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Affiliate, American Motorists Insurance Company 
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%& Whether for week-end or vacation, 
include The Chessie Corridor in your trip. 
Here in American Historyland, you enjoy 
fine sight-seeing, with sports of seashore, 
lake, mountain. Go the carefree way—with 
a Chessie TRAVEL PACKAGE! 
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% This is a compact book of tickets cover- 
ing transportation, hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing and entertainment . . . all planned 
in advance. Assured of your hotel and other 
reservations, you simply hand out coupons 
—good as gold and safer to carry—for the 
travel features of your choice. 








% In a Virginia Beach vacation, for in- 
stance, you can include trips to the nearby 
“FIRST of America” to see Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg . . . Jamestown Island . . . York- 
town ... Richmond ... and Washington. 












% Write Travel Service, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, 827 East Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for helpful illustrated 
book, “It’s Fun to Plan a Travel Package.” 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





On the Merry Road to Trouble 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Oniy a few facts are necessary 
for appraising the significance of the 
agricultural bill passed by Congress last 
week fixing the loan value on five major 
farm products at 85 per cent of their so- 
called price parity. Everyone knows 
these facts, and no one better than the 
members of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration, but they are worth listing in 
order to bring into clear focus just how 
outrageous and shortsighted this par- 
ticular money grab is. 

First, two broad facts: 

1—The whole idea of price parity is 
so much nonsense. Economically there 
is no conceivable defense for it. Tech- 
nically, as used in the policy of this Ad- 
ministration, it means that price level 
for agricultural products which will give 
to farmers the same purchasing power in 
buying nonagricultural products as they 
had in 1909-1914. Why 1909-1914? 
That’s easy. That was the period when 
farm prices were higher in relation to 
the prices of other commodities than 
any other five-year period in modern 
times. Selection of this particular base 
period as “parity,” in other words, is 
the most favorable one possible from the 
point of view of farmers, and by having 
loans made on that basis the farmers get 
the largest possible handout from the 
Treasury. 

2—The loans made under this parity 
fiction are not loans in the usual sense. 
They are a price guarantee. A farmer 
gets one of these loans, and if the mar- 
ket price rises to the point where he can 
sell the commodity at a profit, he does 
so and pockets the difference. But if 
the market price does not get that high, 
the government suffers the loss and has 
no claim whatever upon the farmer. 
That is, this is a scheme by which the 
farmer always wins, and the taxpayer 
can only lose. 

Next, five brief facts: 

1—This bill will mean an outlay for 
the United States Treasury, it is esti- 
mated, of between $1,000,000,000 and 
$1,200,000,000. 

2—In the case of cotton, wheat, and 
corn this new loan value is, in spite of 
the recent skyrocketing of prices, sub- 
stantially above current market values. 

3—lIt is estimated by farm econo- 
mists that because of these new loan 
levels the cost of living will be driven 
upward by some 10 per cent or more. 


Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, de- 
nies this—saying the increase shoul! 
not be more than 5 per cent—but 
in view of his position it probabl; 
is well to take his figure with a grain 
of salt. 

4—Farm income this year, according 
to the best predictions, will run well 
above last year’s $9,120,000,000, which 
was the greatest income enjoyed by the 
farmers since 1929. 

5—The price level as a whole has 
been showing most disturbing action on 
the side of inflation in the past few 
weeks. Both the Dow-Jones futures in- 
dex and the Moody spot index are now 
at the highest level since 1937 and since 
the first of this month the rise has been 
little short of spectacular. 

Finally, two generalizations: 

1—This measure is as inconsistent «as 
anything possibly could be with the Ad- 
ministration’s supposed policy of trying 
to hold inflation in check. If basic com- 
modities like wheat, cotton, and corn 
are not just permitted to rise but actual- 
ly are forced materially higher by gov- 
ernmental action, we may as well aban- 
don all hope that we can get through 
our defense program without a real in- 
flationary price movement. If the cost 
of living is going to be driven up 10 per 
cent, wages will have to be raised. And 
if wages are raised, other prices have to 
go up. And if other prices go up, wages 
again will have to be lifted. And so it 
will go. There is no stopping point, and 
Leon Henderson and all his high-flying 
ideas about controlling this and thiat 
price might better come on back to his 
post on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and start worrying about 
the problems that are going to need 
attention there. 

2—Passage of this bill at this time 
cannot be considered as other than a 
Congressional disgrace. It is wholly un- 
needed and completely unjustified. To 
Congress it may appear as merely n0- 
other step along the merry road of buy- 
ing the farmers’ votes. But to the 
American public it is much more than 
that. It is a step along quite a different 
road—a road that leads only to higiier 
costs of living, strains, and distortions 
throughout the economic system, «1d 
ultimately another period of major re- 
adjustments on the downside. 
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(Continued from page 50) 

served livers to the Canadian Cod Liver 
Oil Co., Ltd. (Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1940) . 
The Canadian interests have installed the 
equipment at Rimouski, Que., where it is 
planned to turn out 50,000 gallons the first 
vear, following the start of operations 
around June 1, This is almost double Can- 
ada’s current production of the vitamin- 
rich product, but yearly capacity of the 
Rimouski plant will eventually reach 200,- 
000 gallons. Vitol’s process of using pre- 
served livers enables steady operations, 
while production under the -older fresh- 
liver processes depended upon the size of 
the day’s catch of cod. 


PersONNEL: Hermann G. Place, vice 
president of the Chase National Bank, was 
elected chairman of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film Corp., replacing Joseph M. 
Schenck .. . R. H. Kress was chosen presi- 
dent of S. H. Kress & Co., succeeding S. H. 
Kress who has been acting president . . . 
Leonard Tingle was elected president of 
the Butterick Co. to succeed A. D. Mayo, 
who becomes chairman of the board .. . 
L. H. Hill and J. A. Keogh of Allis-Chal- 
mers were made vice presidents . . . John 
S. Sinclair, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, was elected 
vice president of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. He will be succeeded by Al- 
fred H. Williams, dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s commerce school .. . 
Robert Rast Cole, general manager of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s phosphate divi- 
sion, was elected vice president. 


Yarn Ceminc: Throughout last week, 
the markets for farm commodities boiled 
over, because of passage of the Parity 
Loan Bill (see Business Tides), and im- 
port products soared on account of the 
ship shortage. But for all that ballooning 
in the great commodities, Leon Henderson, 
the government’s Director of Price Stabi- 
lization, picked on something entirely dif- 
ferent—cotton yarn. Lashing out in true 
crackdown fashion, as he does when he 
talks of industrial commodities, the price 
czar revealed that a ceiling for yarn prices 
would soon be established at 40 cents a 
pound for basic grades, compared with the 
current quotation of 52 cents. The lower 
level was set, Henderson said, because 
speculators had run the price up in recent 
weeks in anticipation of the ceiling. 


Trane CHaLuence: “Axis planes, we 
know, spread the Nazi gospel in our neigh- 
boring republies,” C. V. Whitney, chair- 
man of Pan American Airways, declared 
in an address last week before the Nation- 
al Associationvof Credit Men in New Or- 
leans. He advocated a realistic, long-range 
program for expansion of mutual trade and 
the establishment of permanent commer- 
cial relationships to defeat the forces of 
foreign economic aggression which seek 
“to curb the aims of free trade—even of 
democracy and liberty—in the Americas.” 








“Flexible, eh? Can you 


stretch it... like this?” 


—says the 


Little-Man-W ho-Wants-to-Know 


tenet Cate Soe 


“No sir! All Nationat Accounting Machines are built to stand firm, without giving 


an inch, for years and years and years! . 


. By flexible we mean versatile, adaptable, 


ready for almost any job of analysis and distribution . . 


“This modern marvel gives you fast and 
accurate and useful figures on sales, 
purchases, payroll, remittances, insurance 
premiums, railroad statistics or what-have- 
you! ... Up to 27 ten-digit totals (or 54, 
if split) and 3 grand totals. 





“Machines for listing, posting, proving, 
analyzing, bookkeeping, check-writing, 
remittance control—and more. Machines 
that pay for themselves many times over, 
all made and serviced by the makers of 
Nationa Cash Registers. . . . Whatever 
your problem, see NATIONAL first!” 


"See the point? You cut down pre- 
sorting and other waste motions, save 
time, work, money. Why bother any 
longer with costly spread-sheet methods? 
And Nationa makes other accounting 
machines — a complete line for all uses. 
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Worries Sprout, Trades Bloom, and Careers Die 
as Baseball Season Rounds Its Hectic First Lap 


Rounding the first buoy in the pennant 
races last week, major-league pilots had 
to cut their crews to 25 to meet the May 
15 player-limit deadline. In doing so they 
regretfully made some youngsters walk the 
plank into the minor leagues and more 
regretfully jettisoned many an ancient 
mariner. 

The greatest of these, scuttled veterans 
was Jerome Herman Dean, dubbed The 
Dizzy, one of the most dazzling pitching 
aces of his era. But of late, like the original 
ancient mariner, Dean stoppeth one of 
three—the other two usually returned to 
the dugout after circling the bases. Last 
week “Ole Diz” retired voluntarily to the 
coaching lines. Manager Jimmy Wilson also 
trimmed his ship (in fifth place as of 
last week end) by sending Pitcher Ken 
Raffensberger to St. Paul and Infielder 
Eddie Waitkus to Tulsa. But evidently 
this was not enough; beaten by the 
Cubs on May 18 and 19, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers protested the games, claiming 
that the addition of Charley Gilbert gave 
the Cubs 26 men—one over the legal 
limit. 

The fate of the younger Dean, Paul, was 
less happy. Picked up by the pitcher-poor 
New York Giants as a reliefer at the be- 
ginning of last season, he failed to deliver 
and was sent to Sacramento. Manager 
Bill Terry of the National League third- 
placers also released Pitcher Bump Had- 
ley, who was promptly salvaged by the 
Philadelphia Athletics; in turn, the Giants 
fished Dick Bartell, former Giant short- 
stop, from the Detroit Tiger discard to pro- 
vide a much-needed infield replacement. 
To bolster his mound staff, Terry swapped 
the 27-year-old pitcher Harry Gumbert 





and some cash to the St. Louis Cardinals 
for Pitcher Fiddler Bill McGee. 

That pitching situation in St. Louis is 
a phenomenal thing, and the second-place 
Cards will be a hard team to beat because 
of it. Already possessing some steady veter- 
ans such as Lon Warnecke, Manager Billy 
Southworth picked up five rookie hurlers 
at the beginning of. the season: Johnny 
Grodzicki, Hank Gornicki, Spud Krist, 
Ernie White, and Sam Nahem, the Brook- 
lyn lawyer. These tyros all began winning 
games, which disturbed Southworth no 
end despite his club’s elevated position. 
For the Cardinal chief couldn’t figure out 
which ones to throw away in order to meet 
the player limit. In the end, however, all 
stayed: Southworth sent Outfielder Harry 
Walker to Columbus, Ohio, and sold Out- 
fielder Ernie Koy to the Cincinnati Reds. 

Tragedy has struck the world’s cham- 
pion Reds, for in the season’s first lap they 
could not beg, borrow, steal, buy, or other- 
wise obtain a run-producing hit. The home 
crowds last week were booing these sev- 
enth-place unfortunates with a team bat- 
ting average of .213. Knowing that Koy 
wouldn’t make all the difference necessary, 
Manager Bill McKechnie, the depressed 
Deacon, sprouted new gray hairs and took 
some steps. First he recalled Infielder 
Chuck Aleno from Indianapolis. Then 
Pitcher Bob Logan was optioned to the 
same club, Infielder Floyd Young was sent 
to Rochester, and Bill Baker, 28-year-old 
catcher, sold to the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

In Pittsburgh, Manager Frank Frisch 
had one consolation from his sixth-place 
crew: they seem to be the club that 
causes the league-leading Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers the most trouble. Receiving Catcher 


Vanishing landmarks: Dizzy Dean hung up his shirt; Jimmy Dykes ended his playing career with a laugh 








Baker from the Reds, Frisch sent Backstop 
Joe Schultz to Portland. Pitchers Bij 
Clemensen and Dick Lanahgn went to § 
Paul, and an old Pittsburgh landmark, th. 
35-year-old “Little Poison” Lloyd Wane; 
was sent to the Boston Braves for Nick 
Strincevich, pitcher. 

“Big Poison” Paul Waner, Lloyd’s broth. 
er and an even more famous baseball 
figure, was handed his release last week 
by the top-dog Brooklyn Dodgers. Man. 
ager Leo Durocher, who apparently ha 
started a Home for Ballplayers of All Ages. 
Shapes, and Sizes at Brooklyn early this 
season, also shipped the once-great hurler 
Van Lingle Mungo and Second Baseman 
Alex Kampouris to Montreal and optioned 
Catcher Angelo Giuliani to Minneapolis. 

Up in Boston, Manager Casey Stengel 
of the fourth-place. Braves got rid of an- 
other once-great veteran, Outfielder Earl 
Averill, by release. Averill, who made his 
name with the Cleveland Indians, signed 
with Seattle. Pitchers Ed Carnett, A! Pie- 
chota, and George Barnicle went to Kan- 
sas City, Hollywood, and Hartford re- 
spectively. And way down in the National 
League cellar, Manager Doc Prothro of 
the Phillies sold Infielder Bill Nagle to 
Syracuse. 

In the American League, the leading 
Cleveland club held a pat hand and was 
making the teams which last year had 
heaved epithets of “cry baby” at the In- 
dians cry “hold, enough!” Last year’s pen- 
nant winners, the Detroit Tigers, were in 
fourth at the start of the week. Manager 
Del Baker bought Outfielder Rip Radcliff 
from the last-place St. Louis Browns to 
help fill the gap left by Hank Greenberg's 
departure for the armed forces. The 
Browns in turn swapped Pitcher Vern Ken- 
nedy to the sixth-place Washington Sena- 
tors even-up for Rick Ferrell, catcher. The 
Boston Red Sox, in third place and show- 
ing power, optioned Pitcher Herb Hash 
to Louisville, giving a regular berth to 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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fertile brains of able Studebaker engineers Most spectacular success in its first two years of any 
such as George Matthews and E. J. Hardig, lowest price car introduced in the 10 years, 


pictured, have come many of the automotive this big, roomy, stunningly styl Studebaker 
Champion is a completely équi car with many 


industry’s most worth-while advancements. exclusive features. See your local Studebaker dealer 
ugh esi and go for a trial drive. E Easy C. I. T. terms. 


Champion . $695 and up 
Commander $965 and up 
President . $1115 and up 


These are delivered prices at 
factory, South Bend, indiana, 
asof May 12, 1941—subject 
to change without notice — 
Federal tax included. 
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Justice Begins to Prevail 


by JOHN LARDNER 


= Jenkins, world’s 
lightweight champion of 
several scattered states 
and localities, including 
New York, Sweetwater, 
Texas, and the floor of the 
Red Sea, took the mother 
and father of a fine lick- 
ing last week but re- 
mained champion of the 
world because of a trick 


thing to get ready for it?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. 
Rosenbloom. “I’m going 
down to the barbershop 
and get ready for it right 
now.” 

And he did—with a 
shave and a haircut. That 
night, a marvel of clear 
eyes and quick reflexes, 
he would beat the stuffing 





of tonnage. 

The man who scalped 
him, one Bob Montgom- 
ery, colored, of Philadelphia, weighed 
13614 pounds, a pound and a half over 
the lightweight limit. This was not just 
a caprice of Montgomery’s. He exceed- 
ed the limit on the friendly advice of 
Mr. Jenkins and Promoter Michael 
Strauss Jacobs, who told him there 
would be no fight if he didn’t. 


Lew Jenkins 


Acme out of his opponent and 
sprint for the nearest café 
to resume training. It was 

no use pointing out to him that this 

system was sinister, misleading, and 
contrary to Hoyle. 
“My methods are my own,” said Mr. 

Rosenbloom. “I like ’em.” 

Luckily, the case of Lew Jenkins off- 
sets the Rosenbloom case and gives me 
the chance I have been looking for to 


36-inch, 42-inch or 48-inch belt-driven models, 
with capacities up to 20,000 C. F. M. For other 
jobs, there are 5 sizes, 
12 to 30-inch, direct- 
drive models. No mat- 
ter what the ventilation 
requirements, Emerson- 
Electric has the fan 
equipment exactly suit- 
ed for your business or 
industrial applications. 
Write today for book- 
let ‘‘How to Select 
Emerson-Electric Ex- 
haust Fans,” No. 547. 


Thus, Mr. Jenkins awoke the next 
day with his title intact and his face 
extensively embroidered. There were 
nineteen stitches in the gaunt Jenkins 
kisser, some fancy, some plain. Leering 
out from behind the brocade, the champ 
described his work frankly. 

“TI stank the joint out,” he said. 

In due time Montgomery should be 
given a chance to win the title. Mean- 


point this moral. Once I get it pointed, 
everything will be eggs in the coffee, and 
we can all go home and get some sleep. 


It is betraying no secret to state 
that Mr. Jenkins likes to spend his time 
at the soda fountain. The other critics 
have ripped the veil from this hobby, 
and discussed it out loud, and there is 
nothing for me to add except that the 
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New Reduced Prices! 


Today, the Improved 
Ultra-quiet Parker-blade 
Fans, in the new, stream- 
lined design at lower 
prices, make these nation- 
ally famous Emerson- ; 
Electric Fans the greatest 
values in our entire 51- 
year history, and in ad- 
dition, they carry the 
Emerson-Electric 5-Year, 
Factory-to-User Guaran- 
tee. Get full information 
at once—write for Bulle- 
tin, No. 548. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago ° ST. LOUIS . New York 
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LEADERS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 


while, Mr. Jenkins is off to Miami for a 
two-month “rest,” accompanied by his 
family and motorcycle, and I would like 
to seize this occasion to point a moral I 
have been trying to point for years, with 
no success. 

Mr. Jenkins is an athlete who violates 
the rules of training and suffers for it. 
He’s the guy I’ve been looking for. 
Maxie Rosenbloom, Max Baer, and 
Harry Greb also violated the rules of 
training with great zeal and consistency, 
but they prospered. Naturally, you 
can’t point that kind of moral. It’s all 
wrong. 

Mr. Rosenbloom used to annoy your 
agent very much, when we were guests 
of the same hotel. I would come in at 
5 a.m. (from my morning hike) and 
meet Mr. Rosenbloom just returning 
from an extensive tour of the city’s 
dance floors. 

“You have a fight tonight, Maxie,” I 
would say to this feckless and depraved 
character. “Aren’t you going to do any- 


champ’s favorite potion, when he can 
get it, is gin and 7 Up. He consumes 
this stuff, and then gets licked in a fight, 
which is just as it should be. 

The afternoon before the champ’s 
second fight with Lou Ambers (he won 
that one, but looked terrible) he inves- 
tigated an interesting problem about a 
bottle. He got to the bottom of it. 
Pursuing the same course of study, he 
was cut up by Fritzie Zivie and ham- 
mered by Henry Armstrong. 

In preparation for this last fight with 
Montgomery, Mr. Jenkins took up road- 
work—racing his motorcycle up and 
down the road without using the han- 
dlebars. In the fight, he was dead tired 
after two rounds. I think that points a 
moral, all right, though Mr. Jenkins 
himself disagrees. 

“The only trouble with my system,” 
says the champ, “is that I don’t work 
hard enough at it.” 

So saying, he was off to Miami to 
give it his full attention. 
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(...and so do Markets) 


“If you are not getting into the home with what 
you have to SAY, you will never get in with what 
you have to SELL.” —Benjamin Franklin. 


There’s a time and a place for all things—and no one 
knows this better than the advertiser with something 
to sell. 

7 


What is the secret of The Chicago Daily News’ strength 
—of its tightening hold on the affections and reading- 
confidence of Chicago families? 


The answer is time-proved Character! Honest reporting! 
Constant care never to take into the Home that which 
does not belong in the Home! Absolute divorce of news 
facts from political expediency! Uncompromising de- 
votion to the highest ideals of clean journalism! Plus 
the fact that The Chicago Daily News is world- 
recognized for its consummate ability to cover events, 


wherever they take place, and to portray them ably and 
faithfully. 
If you were selecting a flesh-and-blood salesman to rep- 
resent you, above all else you would look for Character. 
Should you be any /ess careful in selecting a newspaper 
to represent you? 
Evidently the advertisers and advertising agents of 
America don’t think so—otherwise how can you ex- 
plain the fact that, again in 1940, they placed more 
Total Display Advertising in The Chicago Daily News 
than in any other Chicago newspaper — morning, 
evening or Sunday? (Source: Media Records, Inc.) 
And that it is as highly regarded by the reader as it is by 
the advertiser is indicated by the fact that the circulation 
of The Chicago Daily News is today the highest in its 
history. 

f 1 f 
Tonight, when they all come home, might it not be 
well to let the newspaper which they trust most, speak a 
good word to them in behalf of whatever you may have 
to sell? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


with the most valuable circulation in the city 


Daily News Plaza, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 
New York Office: 9 Rockefeller Plaza @ Detroit Office: 4-119 General Motors Building @ San Francisco Office: Hobart Building 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Dick Newsome, a hurler up from San 
Diego. 

One of the most famous major-league 
pilots, Jimmy Dykes of the second-place 
Chicago White Sox, heaved himself over- 
board from the active list last week at the 
age of 44. In celebration of Jimmy’s re- 
tirement, May 15 was declared Dykes Day 
at the Yankee Stadium. However, that 
was all the Yanks had to celebrate, for 
Dykes’ team beat them in a demoralizing 
13-1 debacle, to deepen the gloom that 
hung over the home of the highly touted 
Yankees. To dispel this fog of futility, 
Manager Joe McCarthy optioned Pitcher 
George Washburn to Newark, and benched 
his widely publicized rookie keystone com- 
bination of Scooter Rizzuto and Gerald 
Priddy to break a five-game losing streak 
on May 16. But by the end of the week 
the Yanks were fifth. 

Deserting his men on May 17, Jimmy 
Dykes journeyed to Philadelphia for an- 
other celebration. This time it was for 
Connie Mack, Dykes’ old manager on the 
Philadelphia A’s, now 78 and chief owner 
of the club he came to pilot 40 years ago. 
The celebration committee, enthusiastic 
despite the seventh-place position of the 
club, took the bit in its teeth and pulled a 
fast one on Mr. Mack by putting a new 
nameplate on Shibe Park. Henceforth, the 
home of the A’s will be known as Connie 
Mack Stadium, or Cornelius McGillicuddy 
Stadium for short, unless the disapproving 
Mr. Mack tears the sign down some dark 
night, melts it down for junk, and trades 
it to Podunk for a five-inning pitcher. 





Sport Squibs 

On THE Water: Besting Boston U., Rol- 
lins, American International, Marietta, 
Springfield, and Richmond, Rutgers won 
its third straight Dad Vail regatta May 17 
on the Ohio River. At Annapolis the same 
day, Harvard took the Adams Cup from 
Navy and Penn, while the annual Car- 
negie Cup regatta involving Cornell, Yale, 
and Princeton was canceled because of 
rough water on Lake Cayuga. On Onon- 
daga, a neighboring Finger Lake, Syracuse 
braved the waves to beat M.I.T. 


On tHE Track: Indiana’s great distance 
runners broke Michigan’s four-year mo- 
nopoly of the Big Ten meet held at Min- 
neapolis May 17, with the Wolverines a 
close second. The Hoosiers were ably as- 
sisted by Big Archie Harris, Negro weight 
man, who flipped the discus 174 feet 1 inch, 
bettering the intercollegiate record by 13 
inches . . . At Bakersfield, Calif., Alfred 
Letourner hit 108.92 miles an hour on his 
bicycle behind a huge shield on the stern 
of an automobile for a new world’s mark 
May 17... In the Withers Stakes mile 
at Belmont Park Saturday King Cole 
won handily over Robert Morris and Por- 
ter’s Cap. 
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40 years in a dugout: Connie Mack 
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Row Over Founder’s Successor 
Shakes Big Church in Seattle 


A church “empire,” bereft of its em- 
peror, last week creaked on the verge of 
collapse. The biggest of its denomination 
in America, formerly with 26 branches in 
and around the city, the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Seattle was breaking up. 

The church’s builder was the late Dr. 
Mark A. Matthews, a lanky, 6-foot-5 ram- 
rod of a man who in later years wore a 
mane of white hair that reminded his pa- 
rishioners of the prophets. He took the pas- 
torate in 1902, after a characteristic stip- 
ulation that the church first free itself of 
debt. It did. Dr. Matthews then built a new 
church in downtown Seattle and through 
the years formed a network of branches, 
including one for Japanese and another 
for Chinese, with an eventual total mem- 
bership of 8,500 and fourteen ministers. 
His leadership smothered suggestions that 
some of them become independent. 

The fundamentalist Dr. Matthews 
self meanwhile took command of Seattle 
Presbyterianism. All told, that city of 
more than 360,000 has sixteen other 
churches of that faith. His magnificent 
voice thundered against the evils of rum. 
gambling, and vice. In 1910, as deputy 
sheriff, he actually arrested Seattle’s police 
chief for accepting bribes from prostitutes 
and eventually had him convicted. In 
1912, his denomination made him modera- 
tor, or honorary national chief. 

It was after Dr. Matthews’ death fif- 
teen months ago that his empire began to 
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| cs believing that a well-in- 
formed public is America’s greatest 
security, NEWSWEEK presents today 
to all thinking Americans an authorita- 
tive REPORT ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 
- - - @ special 36-page report that 
answers your questions about the 
progress of this nation’s defense pro- 
gram. How far along the road to 
total preparedness we’ve come during 
the past year — and where we'll stand 
tomorrow. Charts, diagrams, pictures 
—to give you a quick grasp of the 
magnitude of America’s “‘all out” ef- 
fort. Authoritative analyses of today’s 
labor unrest and its real effect on de- 
fense production. How official Wash- 
ington is organized to handle defense. 
How our Army, Navy and Air Force 


are shaping up —and what changes 
have been made and are being contem- 
plated to increase their effectiveness. 

These are only a few of the many 
questions confronting all thinking 
Americans today. They, and many 
others are discussed and answered 
authoritatively in NEWSWEEK’s 36- 
page REPORT ON NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE ... prepared for you by Ad- 
miral Pratt, General Fuqua, Ralph 
Robey, Ernest Lindley, Bert Goss, Wil- 
liam T. Shenkel, and other editors and 
authorities you meet in every issue of 
NEWSWEEK. Asa NEWSWEEK reader, 
we'll be glad to send you a copy. Fill in 
and mail the coupon below. For today, 
more than ever before, “‘A Well-Informed 
Public is America’s Greatest Security.” 
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NEWSWEEK, Newsweek Bldg., 152 West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 


— of NEWSWEEK REPORTS ON NA- Please send. me__copies of ““NEwsSwEEK REPoRTS ON NATIONAL DEFENSE.” 
h fif- §-- MONAL DEFENSE- are available to readers of I am enclosing 10c for each copy to cover handling and mailing costs. 


an to Newsweek for 10c—the cost of handling and mail- Name 
ing. We suggest that you send for yourcopytodayas Address 
the supply is limited. Mail the coupon at the right. City. 
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crumble. The church hunted and _ still 
hunts vainly for a new pastor. Last year 
the members turned down the Rev. Peter 
Marshall of Washington, D.C., largely on 
the ground that he didn’t share Dr. Mat- 


thews’ “pre-millenialist” doctrine that 
Christ will return to earth and usher in 
1,000 years of peace. The chief objector 
to Dr. Marshall was a chiropractor and 
church elder named Dr. N. A. Jepson. 
Meanwhile, four of the branches have won 
independence from the mother church, 
while three more have asked it, and the 
empire is struggling along with only three 
ministers. 

Last week First Presbyterian simmered 
over a new corftroversy. As temporary 
preachers, the membership chose Drs. 
Jesse H. Baird and Aaron Ungersma of 
the San Francisco Theological Seminary at 
San Anselmo, Calif. Again Dr. Jepson ob- 
jected that both were “modernists.” This 
time he took drastic action: with 100 other 
elders he walked out of the church for 
good. Jepson commented: “I’ve voluntari- 
ly retired, permanently.” 





Crusade in Chess 


Toyohiko Kagawa, a concubine’s son 
who is one of Japan’s leading Christians, 
calls himself a “scientific mystic.” He once 
made a comfortable living on his writing, 
but this has fallen off since “foreign” 
Christianity came into official disfavor. 
Indeed, last year he spent a few days in 
jail for criticizing the Japanese Govern- 
ment in an American magazine. He turned 
those days to profitable use, inventing a 
game of “chemical chess” to drive home to 
its players the “divine design in nature.” 

Soon after emerging from his cell, Kaga- 
wa patented his game and arranged to 
have it merchandised through Japanese 
drugstores. Last month, when he came to 
California for a meeting with American 
Christians (Newsweek, May 5), he 
brought a sample with him. Last week, in 
New York for more conferences, he took 
time out to describe the game for News- 
WEEK. 

Chemical chess is enormously complex. 
Each player has 92 pieces, representing the 
92 chemical elements and scaled to 100,- 
000,000 times the actual sizes of the atoms. 
These the players lay out in regular order 
on a checkered board. What each element 
can do depends on its chemical properties, 
atomic weight, valence, magnetism, etc.; 
for example, a high-valence, or powerful, 
atom can capture one or more low-valence 
atoms. The goal is to take the opponent’s 
“king”: the piece for hydrogen, which the 
evangelist-inventor considers the universal 
element. 

Kagawa doesn’t want to give away all 
the details of chemical chess yet, for he 
still has no American patent and hopes 
to market it through a New York pub- 
lisher. 


EDUCATION 


Two-City Hero in Education 


They said, a century ago in New Or- 
leans, that John McDonogh was a rich, 
miserly bachelor, soured by love affairs 
that didn’t come off. A rich bachelor he 
was, but bitter and grasping he certainly 
was not. Anyway, New Orleans and Bal- 
timore today count him a philanthropist 
who did much for public education. 

Early in May, New Orleans school chil- 
dren paid McDonogh their annual tribute. 
In Lafayette Square, 25,000 listened to 
band music, then strewed flowers on a 
monument depicting a boy and girl strew- 
ing flowers on a monument to McDonogh. 
This Sunday 1,000 alumni and students 
of the McDonogh School near Baltimore 




















Item-Tribune News Bureau 
McDonogh tribute: flowers placed 
on his monument in New Orleans... 
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went through the same ceremonies, drop. 
ping flowers on McDonogh’s grave jy 
Greenmount Cemetery. 

McDonogh belonged to both cities 
Born in Baltimore in 1779, he moved ty 
New Orleans at 20 as a merchant’s agent 
and began buying land in his own right, 
Tall, gaunt, and fiery-eyed, he waxed 
wealthy, and his holdings eventually be. 
came so vast and himself so busy that he 
had to retire to solitude on a plantation 
across the river. This lonely life gave rise 
to the love legends, and because he lived 
frugally McDonogh laid himself open to 
the epithet miser, a charge which he helped 
along by appearing on the streets of New 
Orleans dressed in clothes fashionable half 
a century before, in his more sociable 
youth. 

His death in 1850 changed the picture 
radically. McDonogh left an 11,000-word 
will, giving vast sums to New Orleans and 
Baltimore for schools. New Orleans has 
built 36 public schools from its share, 
named McDonogh No. 1, McDonogh No. 
2, etc., and still has $280,000 in cash. And 
near Baltimore, the McDonogh School, a 
combination farm, mechanical, business, 
and _ college-preparatory affair on 835 
acres, has built its endowment to $2,500, 
000. 

The flower tradition still flourishes be- 
cause McDonogh’s will specifically de- 
manded it. He thought it would teach 
youngsters “whence they came and whith- 
er they must return,” as well as grati- 
tude for such a benefactor as a “poor, frail 
worm of earth like me.” 





Three Rs in the Possessions 


What’s being done to school the peoples 
under the American eagle’s wing was told 
last week in a timely book: Epucarion in 
THE TERRITORIES AND OvuTLYING Posses- 





... help atone for the gibes at school benefactor before his death in 1850 
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— your lucky catch — your smartest 
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Copytight 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


«swith a 
Blue 


33 FINE BREWS BLENDED TO MAKE : Fo wissen 
ONE GREAT BEER! | 


IT’S SMOOTHER...IT'S TASTIER...1IT NEVER VARIES 


Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, 
handy cans, and on draft at better places everywhere. 
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SIONS OF THE Unitep States by Charles 
F. Reid of the College of the City of New 
York, who has studied the problems for 
ten years (593 pages. Index. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
$3.85). 

The following are highlights of Dr. 
Reid’s account: 


Auaska: The territory itself operates 
schools largely for whites, and the Fed- 
eral government takes care of native Eski- 
mos, Aleuts, and Indians. The cheerful 
natives quit school often to go on hunt- 
ing trips. And because villages, and there- 
fore classes, are small, Alaskan education 
is expensive: $132 a year per pupil, higher 
than any state except New York. 


Hawa: Generally excellent, the poly- 
glot islands’ schools lay much stress on 
vocational training but they’re not en- 
tirely free: pupils have to rent books and 
pay tuition for some courses, ranging from 
25 cents for flower arrangement to $5 for 
typing. Most whites go to “English-Stand- 
ard” schools, reserved for those who speak 
the language fluently. 


Guam: Naval governors, who, as one 
of them put it, legislate by calling in a 
stenographer and dictating a law, fine the 
Chamorro natives 15 cents a day for miss- 
ing school. Competitive examinations elim- 
inate all but 70 at the seventh grade. 
Working under a curriculum borrowed 
from New Mexico, which also has a bilin- 
gual problem, teachers earn as little as 60 
cents a day, less than the usual rate for 
cooks. 


Samoa: The children speak little Eng- 
lish but have to study English anyway. 
Understandably, they much prefer church 
schools that deal only in Samoan. There’s 
a taboo on precocity, so pupils progress at 
about equal speed. 


Puerto Rico anp VirGin Istanps: Both 
possessions are so poverty-ridden they 
can’t possibly keep adequate schools with- 
out Federal aid, says Reid. Puerto Ricans 
speak Spanish but are taught largely in 
unfamiliar English, which is one reason 
they leave school. 


CanaL Zone: Negroes, about half of 
the population, rarely pass eighth grade. 
And Negro teachers, who work eleven 
months a year, are paid less than half 
as much as whites for a nine - month 
year. 

In general, says Reid, territorial educa- 
tion tries to cram too much English lan- 
guage and American academics down the 
natives’ throats. For example, in Puerto 
Rico he suggests English be taught as the 
foreign language it is. Almost every pos- 
session needs more schooling for native 
life and vocations. But on the credit side 
is the fact that American administration 
has wiped out much illiteracy. Oddly 
enough, the most literate is Samoa, where 
93 per cent can read and write in their 
own tongue. 





Bullet Hill School: 1778-1941 
The Bullet Hill School of Southbury, 


Conn., built sometime before 1778 and re- 
putedly the oldest continuously operated 
schoolhouse in the country, last week pre- 
pared to close its doors forever with gradu- 
ation in June. It got its name because 
American Revolutionary soldiers had tar- 
get practice on a hill nearby. Now, caught 
in the educational trend that has pared 
Connecticut’s small rural schoolhouses 


from 1,100 in 1900 to fewer than 200 to- 
day, the red-brick, two-story affair, with 
five others in the neighborhood, will make 
way for an up-totdate consolidated build- 


ing. 
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Echoes of the Old Southwest: 
Life and Loves of Belle Starr 


Belle Starr, “The Bandit Queen” of ¢h, 
lawless Southwest of the 70s and ’g9, 
may have been a high ridin’, gun-totiy 
gal but she wasn’t as shootin’ fierce, a 
wronged, or wronging as legends make he, 


out. And Burton Rascoe, in his book 
Bevte Starr, “THe Banpir Queen,” pub. 
lished this week, debunks more thay 


Bandit Belle. Delightfully mingling fac 
and legend, he takes apart the desperate 
gangs of the post-Civil War period an 
shows that the Youngers, the James boys. 
the Daltons, and the Jenningses would 
have been scared to death of their two-guy 
selves as portrayed by Hollywood. He 
blames the old National Police Gazette 
for fabulous stories so real that old-timers 
of today’s Southwest remember them as 
fact, thus complicating life considerably 
for the truth-seeking author, who, inc- 
dentally, is an honorary deputy sheriff of 
Pottawatomie County, Okla. 

As for Belle herself, the author dims her 
doubtful glory by picturing her as little 
more than a cattle rustler and horse thief 
who had only one brief prison term and 
no proved murders to her discredit. But 
in the realm of love, she usually got her 
man; in fact, her roster reads like a Who's 
Who of old-time gangsterdom: Cole 
Younger, Jim Reed, John Middleton, Blue 
Duck, Jack Spaniard, Jim July, Jim 
French, and Sam Starr, a Cherokee Indi- 
an. All of them met the violent death of 
the outlaw, save Younger, who died 
his boots off after doing 25 years in the 
penitentiary. 

Belle, of course, was the “brains” of her 
gangmen; the mere fact that she could 


with 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


Valedictory: since 1778, Southbury, Conn., children have learned the three R’s in this little red schoolhouse 
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Spend ten minutes looking over All the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
the big Philadelphia newspapers has to sell is the editorial inter- 
and you’ll have an entirely new est and worth of its paper! 


idea of the Fourth Estate as it , , . ‘ 
. 4 ‘ The circulation policy establish- 
exists in the City of Brotherly 
: ed by the new management of 
Love today. the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


Riffle through the pages of our leaves _us all alone vee but far 
esteemed competitors. If you from lonely. Our circulation 
have been buying space on an ™®#Y not reach towering heights 


old established formula, you from artificial stimulation coe 
, “an but that circulation is concen- 
have a surprise coming! 


trated among readers in income 
All the other big Philadelphia groups who buy a newspaper for 
newspapers...and note that ALL what they find in it...not for 
e+. are using big space what they get with it! 
to promote circulation _.. THE EVENING PUBLIC 
with insurance policies LEDGER is the ONLY big 
and prize contests... Philadel phia newspaper 
not to mention giving that can proclaim this 
away premiums. circulation policy... 
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BEC LEDGER 


Spokesman for Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Help Nature Reduce 
Fatigue Acids 
in Sore Muscles! 


@ If unusual exercise lays you up with 
sore muscles, blame fatigue acids. Your 
extra effort has caused an accumula- 
tion of these acids and that’s one of the 
reasons why your muscles hurt. Fortu- 
nately, however, most of the muscle 
tissues affected can be reached by the 
fast, stimulating action of Absorbine Jr. 


Relief! Splash your sore and aching 
muscles with Absorbine Jr. It speeds 
the blood flow through these muscles 
to carry away fatigue acids. This helps 
reduce swelling—ease pain and stiff- 
ness. Then your muscles can relax 
again. Keep Absorbine Jr. handy. At 
all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. FREE 
SAMPLE—write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220] Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 














If you'd like 
a copy of... 





SEE PAGE 59 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Rascoe, thumping the voodoo drum, 
debunks legend of Belle Starr... 


read was black magic to them. She could 
even play the piano, but she was better at 
riding a horse and cowing her cohorts. 
When Cole Younger, her first love, offered 
to let her be a kitchen slavey to his gang, 
he discovered that he had a born career 
girl on his hands. No cooking or dishwash- 
ing for her. Leaving their daughter Pearl 
with her parents, she headed straight for 
Dallas saloon life, accepting it on a man’s 
terms. In this man’s world she died in 
1889, three buckshot wounds in her back. 

In straight-shooting style, with humor 
and gusto, Burton Rascoe has given a viv- 
id picture of the old Southwest, where 
murder was regarded so casually it was 
considered justifiable to kill a man if he 
refused to join you in a snort. And in do- 
ing so he fulfills the epitaph that Pearl 
had cut on her mother’s tombstone: 


Shed not for her the bitter tear, 
Nor give the heart to vain regret; 
°Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet. 


(Bette Starr, “THe Banpit QuEEN.” 340 
pages. Illustrations, appendix, chronology 
and necrology. Glossary, bibliography, in- 


dex. Random House, New York. $3.) 





From Pirate to One-Man Navy 


Comdr. Edward Ellsberg, in a historical 
novel, Captain Paut, published this week, 
boldly illuminates the colorful life of John 
Paul Jones, merchant captain, ex-pirate, 
and ex-slaver who emerged as America’s 
naval hero No. 1. 








wu 


From ‘Belle Star, the Bandit Queen’ (Random House) 
... shown with her pal Blue Duck 


ae 








This compelling story, told in the words 
of young Tom Folger, Nantucket seaman 
who became John Paul Jones’ shadow 
throughout that life of headlong adven- 
tures, scores a broadside to climax the im- 
pressive record of tall but true tales of 
the sea by the author of “Hell on Ice,” 
“Men Under the Sea,” “Thirty Fathoms 
Deep,” and “On the Bottom.” Commander 
Elisberg, United States Naval 
winner of the Distinguished Service Medal 
from Congress and a consulting engineer in 
private life, not only is well qualified to 
tell a sea story that is authentic but proves 
his ability to tell it in top-gallant fictional 
form. 

Dwelling briefly on Jones’ flight 
Folger after the captain had slain a muti- 
neer, Ellsberg’s novel depicts the adven- 
tures of the pair aboard the Spanish pirate 
ship Trinidad and, later, their experiences 
among the first families of the Colo- 
nies. Then came the first rumblings of the 
American Revolution. In the midst of this 
era of political feuds, intrigues, and nepo- 
tism, Capt..Paul Jones sought to found a 
navy, finally winning his appointment as 
senior first lieutenant on the flagship Al- 
fred, which flaunted the first flag to fly 
from a vessel of the new Continental 


Reserve, 


with 


Navy: a banner carrying the motto 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” 
Swiftly, the story carries John Paul 


Jones from one command to anotlier—to 
top man on the Providence and then to 
the entire fleet. When the intrigues of his 
enemies temporarily bettered him. Jones 
found himself in command only of the 
small Ranger which nonetheless outma- 
neuvered and outgunned the heavier Brit- 
ish man-of-war Drake. Later, in France, he 
was forced to endure long delay and inac- 
tion. Finally, he obtained command of the 
Bon Homme Richard, thanks to the efforts 
of Benjamin Franklin, then American 
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mmissioner in Paris, and the devious 
ninine Channels of French nobility. 
anklin, in a plea to the Duchesse de 
hartres, wrote: “You will take pleasure in 
iving brave Captain Paul Jones .. . 
ther man, nor so far as I can judge, 
oman, can resist the strange magnetism 
this presence, the indescribable charm of 
js manner. 

What happened when his crumbling ship 
ngaged His Majesty’s Ship Serapis is the 
ish-water mark in history. Louis XVI 
righted “the Captain who after the most 
vage battle in the annals of the sea had 
) astonishingly come home victor aboard 
he enemy ship which had sunk his own.” 
(Captain Pavt. 607 pages. Historical 
ute. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Here’s TO Canapa. By Dorothy Dun- 
on. 334 pages. Illustrations, index. Harper, 
Yew York. $3. For stay-at-homes or as 
, travel companion to the great western 
Dominion, this book, with its 47 fine pho- 
tographs, tells enticingly what Canada 
and Canadians are like. 


Darkness AT Noon. By Arthur Koes- 
tler. 267 pages. Macmillan, New York. $2. 
What happens when power politics in the 
nw takes over a nation and particularly 
aformer People’s Commissar who dared to 
think his way into the maelstrom of the 
notorious Russian trials and cell No. 404. 
Book-of-the-Month co-selection for June. 


Desert Country. By Edwin Corle. 357 
mages. Index. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. $3. In a sweeping panorama of fact 
aud legend the great American desert 
country is clearly etched. First of the 
American Folkways series under the edi- 


torship of Erskine Caldwell. 


Armirs oF Spires. By Joseph Gollomb. 
46 pages. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 
Fifth-column propaganda in the Americas 
and other disclosures about spies and spy- 
ing make this volume sensational reading. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Dressep TO Kirti. By Emma Lou Fetta. 
188 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. Su- 
sn Yates, fashion designer, here is con- 
fronted with a case cut to her measure. 
For the beautiful corpse sets a new mode 
in what to wear for a sudden demise: full- 
length ski underwear and a low-cut red 
evening gown. Good plot, styled for speed. 





Murper Ser to Music. By Harriette R. 
Campbell. 312 pages. Harper, New York. 
*. Simon Brade, the English detective 
who prefers ceramics to crime, reluctantly 
pursues the latter when he gets entangled 
ma house party that includes a piano- 
playing ghost whose tune means murder. 
Nicely done. 




















Try sharing a secretary 
with 
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You know Dave...there’s one like him in 
every office where they share secretaries. 
He’s the fellow who’s always trying to 

get the girl to take his dictation but 

never can because she’s tied up with 
other fellows ahead of him. 



























Well, Dave had one pet job that had been 
hanging around for weeks. He couldn’t 
even get within hollering distance of Rose, 
she was that snowed under. 

































Dave got quietly mad. This kind of 
dictation ‘‘system” was an old-fashioned 
mess. Why should a fellow need a Panzer 
division to get to a secretary? Talk 
about bottlenecks! 

















































So he decided to do something. Then he 
learned about a way he could dictate 
without even bothering Rose, much less 
doing line-plunges to reach her. It was 
called the Dictaphone method and it 
looked very easy. 








































Dave saw to it that the Dictaphone was 
demonstrated to the Office Manager. 
Pretty soon he and the other fellows could 
all dictate any time they wanted to. 
For the first time Rose left at five. And 
Dave got his pet job done in no time! 








Try the Dictaphone method yourself. catches every idea, without waiting. 
Your Dictaphone is always there— Minimizes interruptions—speeds work 
always ready. This modern dic- all through the office. Mail the cou- 
tating machine is easy to use. If pon today. There's no obligation. 


-—~~ DICTAPHONE -——:- 



















* 
' ‘ 
1 DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. | 
| In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(J I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office I 
| anyway ?’’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. | 
| (J I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 
| POONID . one svc vcevccccpsevaccescssesiscccsccoceteoconsbeceseiveusooeseee , 
| Redd vaaaneeeeesuwns PETIT ITTISET ITT TTT TTT tt ° 
PN a. 0 ick tbidestslecnenehteedrscceciadecndeduevessenteensen 
Ss 
me ss ee es ce es ee ee es ee ee ee es ee F 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaph Co tion, Makers of Dictating Machines'and A ri 


to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 










































HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO IN 


MON. Good roads take you everywhere. Wide 
sandy beaches invite you to swim and bask in 
the sun. Nights are cool. 


TUES. Eastward along rugged rocky coast. 
Famous Maine meals and hospitality follow you 
wherever you go. 


WED. You can switch back—away from the coast 
—into a forest wilderness. Hike and explore in 
the deep Maine woods. 


THURS. Up! Up! Into lofty mountains that look 
down on green valleys and sparkling lakes, Ride. 
Play tennis and golf. 


FRI. Swing down into the lake regions. Fish. 
Swim. Sail. Famous hotels, inns and comfort- 
able stopping places everywhere. 


SAT. The longer you stay, the more ‘at home” 
you feel. Friendly villages make memories you 
won't forget. 


SUN. There’s always something new to do. A. 
free picture-book of Maine will set you dream- 
ing. Send the coupon. Make plans. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service, 113 St. John St. FREE BOOKLET 
Portland, Maine i 
Please send me the new illus- 

trated Maine Official Vacation 

Guide for 1941, 





Address 














Listen to 
“AHEAD OF THE 
HEADLINES” 

NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday night 
10:30 E.D.T. 9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T. 
8:30 C.S.T. 6:30 P.S.T, NBC Blue 


Network Stations. 
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Constipation and Its Cure: 
It’s Laid to Overactive Muscles, 
and Rest Is One Remedy 


An estimated one out of every three 
persons complaining of stomach troubles is 
suffering from constipation, and each year 
Americans spend $200,000,000 on laxa- 
tives to relieve this condition. Most of 
these preparations are designed to stimu- 
late inactive intestinal muscles into so- 
called peristaltic waves, rhythmical con- 
tractions which push food along the di- 
gestive tract, because it was believed that 
constipation results when these muscles 
become “atonic,” or sluggish, usually be- 
cause of improper diets. 

However, last week, at the New York 
meeting of the National Gastroenterologi- 
cal Association, Dr. Paul L. Eneboe of 
Bozeman, Mont., announced that this 
atonic condition was far frequent 
than is commonly supposed and that most 
constipation actually results from too 
much muscular activity rather than too 
little. Out of 154 patients, only five owed 
their condition to inactive muscles, while 
149 persons suffered from violent irregu- 
lar intestinal contractions characteristic of 
“spastic” constipation. This condition 
sometimes closes the digestive channel 
completely and always slows or stops the 
passage of food. Dr. Eneboe emphasized 
that it cannot be treated with laxatives or 
muscle-stimulating 
remedy lies in rest, not in overwork, for 
the intestines. 

The Montana specialist’s treatment is 


less 


roughage, for the 


a threefold one. Because he has found that 


fast living, hasty eating, war news, gy 
other emotional stresses irritate the nepye 
and lead to spastic constipation in y 
per cent of his cases, he first tries to set }j 
patients at rest mentally by soothing cha 
and other psychological first aid. Then ¢) 
patient receives such soft foods a : 
fruit juices, and strained vegetables whic) 
permit overactive intestinal muscles to yes 
until normal action is restored. \ thind 
step, the administration of anti-spasy 
drugs, may be necessary in Certain cases 
Such treatment cured 120 out of the phys. 
cian’s 149 spastic patients. 

About 300 specialists in diseases of 
the intestines and = stomach attended 
the meeting and tried the strength of 
their own systems hb 
ing commercial exhibits and tast 
samples of sherry fortified with 
B:, marshmallow and a 
protein beverage. 
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Another report at the meeting 
the case of pepsin vs. the stomac 


ook up 
Acids 
and protein-splitting substances called en. 
zymes enable healthy stomachs to 
steak, hard-boiled eggs, pickles, and other 
heavy foods. But why such potent fae. 
tors don’t destroy the relatively thin walls 
of the stomach itself been a 
chemical mystery, which was partly solved 
by Dr. S. A. Komarov of Montreal! 
According to the physiologist, the po- 
tent digesting enzyme called pepsin, which 
acts in gastric acids, would actually dis- 
integrate the stomach were it not for the 
organ’s mucous lining. However, before 


cligest 


has long 


the pepsin near the tissues can penetrate 
to stomach walls, it combines with the 
upper layer of mucus and is transformed 
into a relatively impotent substance that 


can’t harm the digestive organ. 


Pat Terry 


Hasty eating and war jitters don’t help constipation 
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ence Notes 
The United States Public Health Serv- 


, advanced another suggestion last week 
br the relief of those innumerable suffer- 
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10¢ chai. who “get” poison ivy, for whom the 
Phen th ming of spring means woods and fields 


as SOUps 





led with lurking horrors. Applications of 
jd tannic acid, a component of tea 
hich is also effective in soothing burns, 
ated itching in one or two days and 
rought complete cure within a week. 
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Valued at $30,000, the first of 23 pieces 
Jropped off the world’s third largest dia- 
ond, the $700,000 Presidente Vargas, last 
veek after a freak formation had doubled 
he scheduled cutting time (Newsweek, 
\pril 21) . The strain of six weeks of saw- 
ing had cost Adrian Grasselli, its cutter, 
of his 169 pounds. 
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{ New Fabric From Wheat 


Although coal tar once thrown 
away as an industrial nuisance, the black 





took up 
h. Acids 


alled en- 


was 


O digest Hiticky substance has become a source of 
il other fimedicines, dyes, perfumes, and a host of 
cut fac. fiiother by-products. With such efficiency in 
1in Walls fimind, modern chemists are convinced that 
been afMsmilarly valuable use could be made of 
y solved Hithe 400,000,000 tons of corncobs, husks, 
1. oat and cottonseed hulls, and other unused 
the po- Mricultural products that every season 
1, Which Hidutter American farms from the corn to 
illy dis- Hithe cotton belts. 
for the About three years ago Congress recog- 
before MMnized this problem and _ appropriated 
*netrate $81,000,000 a year for a large-scale drive 
ith the fiMto find new industrial uses for farm wastes 


sformed 
ce that 





and surpluses. Four research laboratories 
were strategically placed in the nation’s 
major farming regions. A station in Peoria, 
lll, is concentrating on wastes from corn 
and wheat; a New Orleans laboratory de- 
votes its time to unused cotton, sweet po- 
tatoes, and peanuts; scientists in Philadel- 
phia are responsible for work on surplus 
apples, tobacco, vegetables, and milk prod- 
ucts; and in Albany, Calif., the emphasis 
is also on vegetables and wheat as well as 
on fruits and alfalfa. 

Last week, in Washington, the adminis- 
trator of this project, Dr. Henry G. 
Knight, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering, received 
recognition of his services to farm science 
in the form of the American Institute of 
Chemists’ medal, which was presented by 
Viee President Henry A. Wallace. The 
Kansas-born scientist, whose father <>rved 
a8 a pony-express rider and was one of 
Wild Bill Hickok’s deputies, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to outline the future 
of the regional laboratories, which have 

N in action Jess than a year. 

Government scientists have already de- 
Veloped processes for obtaining glue and 
starches from surplus sweet potatoes, 
paint oils from soybeans, and plastics out 
of corncobs and husks, and, according to 
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Something you don’t get 
in any other pipe! 


Load this new Imperial pipe with 
your favorite tobacco. The particles of 
tobacco meet up with the sage honey 
that coats the inside surface of the 
pipe-bowl. They adhere. “The two 
flavors blend. Light it—and pull in a 
couple of puffs. Taste that gentle 
mild smoke! ‘No breaking-in taste.’ 
It's rich, pleasant and mild! Yes Sir! 
that’s an experience you've never had 
from any cheap, inferior pipe! And 
worth the difference 10 times over. 
The well-seasoned, imported Mediter- 
ranean Briar in Imperial, gets sweeter 
as you smoke it. You'll say it’s your 
only pipe for the rest of your life—as 
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thousands have already. (When you 
take off the mouthpiece, see the won- 
derful work that’s done inside! 
There's a double-trap smoke-conden- 
sor and a swell little bowl-reamer, as 
well!) Get Imperial today—the best- 
smoking pipe you can buy for $1.50. 
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See the 
Curved shapes 
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Billiard shapes 














. The famous $1 Yello-Bole 
that convinced millions of smok- 
; ers that a GOOD pipe gives more 


smoking pleasure than cheap pipes. 
_ This is the Medium Apple shape — 
in Panel Ruff finish — at all dealers. 
The best smoking pipe that $1 will buy! 


LLO-BOLE ‘I 


There's More Pleasure In a Good Pipe 
























.-- Available by Day or 

Season At This Resort In The Alleghanies 
A private summer place — swimming 
pool and other resort privileges—can be 
yours to spend your vacation. Here, just 
across from The Greenbrier, relax on 
your own porch—loll about the lawn— 
enjoy your favorite sport at America’s 
most beautiful resort. All cottages at 
White Sulphur Springs offer complete , 
hotel service. Write for details. * 
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She Greenbrier and Collages 


White Sulphur Springs 
West UU. 


GENERA NAGER 


A posture chair 


that provides | 
luxurious com- | 


fort, combined 
with pleasing 
appearance — 
upholstered in 
a choice of 
fabrics. 


MODERATELY 
PRICED! 


@ Like other Artility Chairs, it is rugged- 
ly constructed of metal. Durable baked 
enamel finish in variety of colors. 


QUICKLY ADJUSTABLE 


Correctly shaped backrest, easily ad- 
justed to fit user. No tools necessary. 

Complete line of arm and side 
chairs for executive and office use. 
See them in catalog. 


ARTILITY METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


527 Second St., Elkhart, indiana 
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Dr. Knight, the 175 researchers at the new 
stations are working overtime on vital 
needs of national preparedness. Important 
supplies of synthetic rubber are usually 
obtained from fuels like petroleum and 
natural gas, and the Department of Agri- 
culture group is attempting to save these 
fuels by developing methods of forming 
man-made rubber from corn, cucumbers, 
onions, and other farm products. 
Commercial extraction of vitamins for 


soldiers and civilians from surplus alfalfa. 


and wheat is another job, while attempts 
are under way to use extra apple crops 
by popularizing a bottled beverage from 
apple juice, which is considered a good 
hangover cure. Reports have also been re- 
ceived of threads and fabrics woven from 
specially treated wheat chemicals. 

To solve these and other problems may 
require eventual expansion of the labora- 
tories’ staffs to as many as 1,000 scientists, 
and the 62-year-old leader of the work 
usually faces a paper-jammed desk when he 
hangs up his hat in the morning. This hat, 
by the way, is a gray fedora and symbol- 
izes Dr. Knight’s drive to obtain new uses 
for old farm products. It is made of syn- 
thetic “felt” extracted from milk. 


MOVIES 





Love on a Lunatic Bing 
but New Powell-Loy Film Enq 
in a Hangover of Happiness 


Since Myrna Loy and William Poy 
first demonstrated the more rewarvling , 
pects of marriage in “The Thin Man” ; 
1934, the co-stars have become Holly 
wood’s most popular Mr. and Mrs. teay 
With M-G-M’s Love Crazy, the perpetug 
newlyweds resume their sophisticated rel; 
tionship on a strictly slapstick basis tha 
is good for more than the average numbe 
of laughs. 

This time the happily married coup] 
are about to celebrate their third anpj 
versary when a trio of authors introduce 
first, Florence Bates, Powell’s malicioys 
mother-in-law; then, Gail Patrick, photos 
genic pal of his playboy days. One fem- 
inine vagary leads to another; a divorce jg 
indicated and about to be consummated. 
when the innocent husband decides to 
forestall the court proceedings by pretend. 
ing to be slightly unbalanced. This he ae. 
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pmplishes with such phrenetic apl.mb 
jat a lunacy commission heartily agrees 
th him. He is sent to an asylum, es- 
apes, and with the police hot on his trail, 
jisguises himself as his middle-aged and 
padenly sister from Saskatchewan. 

Before husband and wife are reunited, 
je script has run some ten or fifteen min- 
ies overtime and stretched a little thin in 
pots from the strain. But, on the whole, 
Ick Conway keeps one gag sequence 
ynbling on the laughs of another at a 
brisk clip. While Myrna Loy gives a typ- 
«al performance as the almost ever-loving 
fe, and Jack Carson and Donald Mac- 
Bide, among Others, are helpful in lesser 
sles, the burden of the wacky whimsies 
ets on Powell, who staggers only occa- 
inally under the load. Both as uxorious 
sband and synthetic schizophrenic, he 
; invariably amusing; as his sister he 
ichieves both comedy and a dignified and 
atronly mien that mightn’t compare too 
unfavorably with a distant relation of 
Vhistler’s mother. 


a 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


uu Warr ror You (Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer): An unacknowledged remake of 
‘Hideout,” this program filler is a passably 
elective carbon of that story of a rack- 
eteer and ladies’ man who beats a strategic 
retreat to the hinterland and is reluctantly 
regenerated by the simple life, homely 
folk, and a pretty schoolteacher. Marsha 
Hunt is excellent as the bucolic beauty, 
and Robert Sterling, for a newcomer, 
gives a fair enough performance in the 
role created by Robert Montgomery in 
1934. 


AFFECTIONATELY Yours (Warner Broth- 
es): This is a hokum farce, whipped up 
fom that vintage recipe about the wife 
who alternately loves and hates her hus- 
band. In this case the wife is Merle Ober- 
on, and the husband is Dennis Morgan, a 
highly improbable newspaperman whose 
asigaments keep him scurrying about the 
globe in search of “scoops.” The cast that 
inludes Ralph Bellamy as the fore- 
doomed rival and Rita Hayworth as a 
trietly never-never newspaperwoman is 
competent, but the audience won’t care 
very much who winds up married to whom. 


Tury Mer 1n ArcGentina (RKO-Radio): 
With Universal withdrawing “Argentine 
Nights” from Argentina following protests 
of Buenos Aires authorities, RKO-Radio 
teleases another bid for hemispheric soli- 
darity that is doomed to miss the mark 

th as entertainment and a good-will 
tmssary. There is an excellent Rodgers- 
Hart score, but the story of a romance be- 
tween James Ellison, a Texas cowboy, and 
Maureen O'Hara, an Argentine heiress, is 
feeble stuff, and Alberto Vila, a screen star 
in Argentina, gets only a subordinate role 
for his Hollywood debut. 
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Ir your office is NOISY you need look no 
further for a way to cut operating costs. Re- 
place NOISE with QuIET—check the dis- 
turbing din and clatter of office machines, 
telephones, buzzers, echoing voices—and 
watch the step-up in workers’ efficiency! 

Careful studies prove that noise — noise 
you may have come to accept as part of office 
routine—can add as much as 10% to over- 
head ! Checks made before and after the in- 
stallation of Acousti-Celotex* ceilings have 
definitely unmasked noise as a major cause 
of mistakes, errors, overtime and absences. 

Now, with the 40-hour week in effect, 
time and efficiency savings are more impor- 
tant than ever before. That’s why more and 
more office managers are turning to Acousti- 
Celotex in the control of costly noise. Its 
effectiveness is proved. It can be quickly 


PAINTABLE 


cousti-CeLoTex 


lt keousti-ceiotex 
SAYS Mush” TO NOISE { 
ia as 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


installed right over existing ceilings without 
disrupting office work. Its effects are perma- 
nent —it can be painted repeatedly without 
impairing its efficiency. 

You certainly should investigate the pos- 
sibilities of noise-control in your office. Do 
it during NATIONAL NOISE-ABATEMENT 
WEEK or before. Simply write us a note on 
your letterhead. We'll make a FREE NOISE 
SURVEY and tell you the low cost of perma- 
nent office-noise abatement. 


——————— 


The Celotex Acoustical Distributor in your 
city is assisting in an effort to make your com- 
munity a quieter, more comfortable place to 
live. He is now displaying “reminder” mate- 
rial to aid National Noise-Abatement Week. 
Are you cooperating? 


PERMANENT 


U_ ©. PATENT OFrice 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


Pig 


*The word Acousti-Celotex is 
a brand name identifying a 
patented, perforated Acousti- 
cal fibre tile marketed by 
The Celotex Corporation. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THEY 
TELL HOW TO INCREASE SALES 
KEEP PROSPECTS REMINDED 


Learn the sales secrets of progressive 
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executives — how they use imprinted 
Autopoint products to step up sales, 
open new accounts and remind pros- 
pects daily, month after month. See 
how your sales soar when you use these 
Autopoint plans. Every item is de- 
signed for daily use. Write for “37 Sales 
Plans” and Autopoint Business Gift 
Catalog now — shows quantity 
prices. Sent to executives. 

Retailed by Leading Dealers 
Deluxe A UTOPOINT pencil*. Streamlined 
clip, graceful inlaid crowns on capand tip— 
choice of six beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier writing Famous 
“Grip - Tite” tip — lead can’t 
wobble, twist or fall out. 
Perpetual Calendar Memo 
Case, No. 153*. Combines 
easy-to-read perpetual cal- 
endar and handy pack of 
loose-leaf memo sheets. 
Flick of the fingers re- 
moves 3’°x5" memo sheet. 
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Available for Standard or Real Thin Lead 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., 1822 Foster, Chicago, III. 
Please send Free “‘37 Sales Plans’’ and Auto- 
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For 
$8 
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(In Canada add $1.25 per year. All 
other foreign countries add $2.50 per 
year.) 
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Hallelujah 


by JOHN O'HARA 


‘Thee are some writers who al- 
ways have something interesting to say. 
To confine myself in this piece to the 
playwrights, I would be interested in 
anything George S. Kaufman wrote. If 
George S. Kaufman were to write about 
fishing, I would read what he had to say 
about fishing, much as fishing and fish- 
ing talk bore me. Robert E. Sherwood 
commands my respectful attention in 
much the same way. So does Philip 
Barry. Clifford Odets does and so does 
Elmer Rice. Supposing Ferenc Molnar 
had some wisecracks to make about a 
geodetic survey, then I would ask Miss 
Rascoe please to get me Ferenc Molnar’s 
set of wisecracks about a geodetic sur- 
vey. I now am tempted to illustrate 
how some of our greats might write 
about almost anything without get- 
ting any fog on the glass from this 
dead body. But why illustrate? This 
is my first paragraph, which I trust 
will attract no attention from the obvi- 
ously subsidized BMI correspondents 
in Ohio and Indiana (who reply to 
my ululations here by writing to vari- 
ous other agencies with which I am 
connected) . 

If the first paragraph doesn’t throw 
them off, then this one might. Warning: 
I am intending to put a few sentences 
about “Major Barbara,” by George B. 
Shaw. (Now please, you dopes, save the 
government the trouble of forwarding 
your identically worded and moronic 
comments on what I wrote to be true of 
the ASCAP-BMI scrap. The broadcast- 
ers are saying, in effect, the public be 
damned, and since I first wrote that 
comment in this corner, they’ve done a 
little more to prove same). 


To ramble back again, I was say- 
ing some writers write good. Regard- 
less of that, what I would like to have 
said was how much you can read that is 
nonsense that you will take if the right 
guy writes it. Now take for example 
George B. Shaw, and take his motion 
picture, “Major Barbara.” 

I have had occasion once this year to 
mention George Shaw. He wrote “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma.” In it Katharine 
Cornell played, and Miss Cornell’s per- 
formance in the play came terribly close 
to alienating one of her most articulate 
admirers. At the moment George Shaw 
is represented by himself in this “Major 


Barbara” picture. “Dilemma” was 
about doctors. “Barbara” is about re. 
ligion. Oh, heavens. 

Fifteen years ago I belonged, from 
time to time, to a country club, which, 
without consulting me, permitted « sor- 
ry band of strolling players to do “Can- 
dida” on the ninth fairway. A man who 
consistently cheated at golf, bridge, and 
matching for drinks, and who palpably 
was less well educated than even !, had 
the gall to yell out “that’s real Shavian” 
at just about every line. 


I think that that crook is typical 
of the show-off public of Shaw the show- 
off. It takes one to tell one, as Milton 
Berle has said. Now, in Hollywood, I 
catch George Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” 
and a good part of the audience make 
no better sense than this chiseling cheat 
from the Schuylkill country club. “Ma- 
jor Barbara” is the kind of picture that 
makes you acutely conscious of where 
you are sitting. At a good picture you 
can be sitting forgetfully on an Adam 
sofa, complete with spikes. But there 
are only a few seconds in Gabriel Pas- 
cal’s obsequious cinema, based on George 
Shaw’s play “Major Barbara” when you 
are not getting corns. 

If you are conscientious, as I am, you 
begin to get corns right with the 
beginning, when Shaw gives you a cute 
sidelong glance from out of the screen 
credits. Next, you get an eyeful of Rex 
Harrison, as a completely unconvincing 


away, 


professor of Greek, and then Wendy 
Hiller, twisting her mouth and her role 


as a Salvation Army dame whose old 
man is a sort of Basil Zaharoff. 

Rex Harrison, for my moola, is a 
poor man’s Leslie Howard, which is 
poverty indeed. Wendy Hiller is so for- 
gettable that I have to worry about the 
spelling of her name. Emlyn Williams, 
a good writer and a fine actor, is s!oddy 
in the film, and the only man who may 
sit and have a powder in his corner is 
Robert Newton. 

Technically the picture is of the 
genre of “the street of forgotten men.” 
It seems to have been directed with a 
whisk broom instead of a whip. 

I venture to suggest, by the way, that 
Shaw likes the Salvation Army no more 
than I do. When I was on the bum the 
Army refused me a night’s lodging an 
a cup of coffee... 
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Fly in the Network Pie: 
‘4B Asks FCC Chief’s Head 
Stormy St. Louis Session 


26, 
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The nation’s radio-station men have 
en convening annually since 1923 under 
he banner of the National Association of 





























was MaBroadcasters to renew old acquaintances, 
Out re Mbttend parties, and discuss amicably such 
boblems as wave lengths, television, fre- 
1, from uency modulation, and network tie-ups. 
which, WiMast week, however, at the nineteenth 
1 2 sor. Monvention in St. Louis, the chief attrac- 
Can. (Bion was a battle royal among 1,200 broad- 
an who asters over the red-hot network monopoly 
ve, and fgnd ASCAP music issues. 
ulpably The fireworks, which broke over the 
1, had ountry’s front pages, were touched off by 
avian” WiJames L. Fly, chairman of the Federal 
ommunications Commission, which three 
eeks ago demanded that NBC disband 
typical (fbr sell one of its networks and ordered re- 
- show- jsion of chain relations with station affili- 
Milton |Mtes (Newsweek, May 12). Fly, an Ad- 
ood, I ministration lawyer long active in utility 
bara,” |Mpregulation, accused the networks of con- 
make |MMuring up “the bogey man” of government 
cheat \MMoperation to mask “monopolistic prac- 
“Ma- |Mitices.” 
that } The next day, in protest against the 
where \MBFCC report, Mark Ethridge, general man- 
e you ager of The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Adam } which owns station WHAS, resigned a 
there \##Roosevelt appointment to make a survey 
| Pas- |MMlbof the entire radio industry. Ethridge, an 
eorge | fex-NAB president, charged the FCC with 
n you } using illegal powers and asserted that it 
\ Malad “deceiverl” Mr. Roosevelt on the ex- 
, you | fMtent of the radio industry’s ills and “al- 
h the | @#most betrayed” him on the bitterness of 
cute |fMof the fight which the monopoly report 


creen 


Rex 


would invite. He urged full support of a 
United States Senate resolution calling for 
suspension of Fly’s orders pending an in- 
quiry. 

Fly, not immediately called upon by 
Neville Miller, NAB president, to reply to 
Ethridge, stomped out into the street in 
a rage. Getting a lick in the next day, the 
fiery FCC chairman referred to the “radio 
monopoly” management as a “dead mack- 
erel in the moonlight; it both shines and 
stinks!” Invited to address the sessions 
later, Fly refused. Meanwhile, Miller, fa- 
mous as Louisville’s “Flood Mayor” in 
1987, charged that Fly’s regime was “pu- 
uitive, capricious, biased, and destructive.” 
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the Echoing Miller, the NAB board of direc- 
en.” tors, nettled by Fly’s blast, demanded the 
ha FCC chairman’s removal: “Mr. Fly’s vio- 
lent statement was the strongest substan- 
hat tiation of what we have been saying.” 
ore In the midst of this fight, the Mutual 
the Broadcasting System, which indorsed the 





PCC report, split the broadcasters’ associ- 
ation wide open. Three leading MBS 
stockholders, the Bamberger Broadcasting 
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Here’s the quickest way to 


SEE CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


on your trip to California 


Quickest way to see Carlsbad Caverns National Park is from El Paso on Southern Pacific’s main 
line to California. You can arrive in E] Paso on a morning Southern Pacific train, see the Caverns 
and continue your trip to California on another S. P. train that night. For example: 





Start your trip to California on Southern 

Pacific's fine Argonaut from New Orleans 
or Californian from Chicago. (Californian is 
economy train for chair car and tourist passen- 
gers exclusively, with good meals for $1.25 a 
day.) Arrive El Paso in the morning. 


Giant Dome, world’s largest stalagmite. 


See Giant Dome (a stalagmite 62 feet high 

and sixty million years old), Rock of Ages 
and other awe-inspiring formations of the great- 
est caverns ever discovered. Then return to El 
Paso by streamlined motor coach. You arrive in 
the evening, continue your trip to California on 
Southern Pacific’s famous Golden State Limited 
(extra fine service for no extra fare) or Sunset 
Limited. If you can, stopover longer at El Paso. 
Exploré this fascinating border city and Juarez, 
just across the Rio Grande in Old Mexico. 


New Color Guidebook! Mail this coupon and 
we'll send you free our new 32-page western guide- 





Board a streamlined, air-conditioned 

motor coach for the interesting trip over 
paved highway to Carlsbad Caverns (tour costs 
but $9.75 all-expense from El Paso, including 
round trip motor coach fare, luncheon en route, 
admission fee to Caverns, elevator fee). 
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book, illustrated with 63 natural color photographs. Address 
O.P. Bartlett, Dept. Nw52,Southern Pacific, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. This offer restricted to grown-ups only. 
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ITS FUN 10 CATCH 'EM 
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For a new high in angling thrills, 
enjoy this summer's vacation on 
one of the dozens of teeming trout 
streams in the Denver mountain 
playground area. You owe your- 
self the kind of fishing you can 
write home and brag about! 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NAT’L PARK 
And while you're filling your creel 
the little woman and the young- 
sters can have the time of their 
lives hiking, climbing, horseback- 
ing, or just resting. Send TODAY 
for free Denver booklet. 
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Service, Inc., which operates WOR in New 
York; WGN, Inc., Chicago, and the Don 
Lee Broadcasting System, Hollywood, as 


well as WFBR, Baltimore, which will be- 


come a Mutual station in the fall, re- 
signed from the organization as a retort 
to the NAB’s action in urging MBS sta- 
tions not to back the network’s deal with 
ASCAP in returning 1,500,000 songs to 
the air (Newsweek, May 19). As a fur- 
ther complication, 43 MBS stations formed 
the Mutual Affiliates Association and re- 
fused to support either the FCC report or 
the MBS-ASCAP agreement. 

Earlier, MBS had drawn a White House 
rebuke for interpreting a reply to a net- 
work telegram concerning the monoply de- 
cision as implying Presidential approval 
of the Fly report. Later Mr. Roosevelt at 
a press conference said that he had nei- 
ther read nor given prior approval to this 
report. He would not comment on Eth- 
ridge’s remarks. 

As the conventioneers dispersed, belief 
was expressed on all sides that the fight 
between the government agency and the 
NAB was only commencing. Summing up 
the scrap, the magazine Broadcasting, 
mouthpiece of the industry, editorialized: 
“War, hell, and the FCC.” Variety, the 
showman’s bible, in a banner headline 
commented: “St. Louis Blues.” 
















Culture in Half-Hour Doses 

Four years ago, St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md., started a revolutionary ex- 
periment in education: a curriculum based 
entirely on history’s 100 great books. Last 
year the college’s president, Stringfellow 


Barr, who also is a member of the CR 
Adult Education Board, was instrument, 
in applying the idea to radio in a progray 
aptly called Invitation to Learning. (y, 
a week, a great masterpiece like Sophocly, 
“Oedipus Rex” or Pascal’s “Pensées” yq, 
dissected around a table by three ad jj}, 
bing classical scholars. 

That such a broadcast had a place jy 
mass-appealing radio seemed incredible 
even to the most liberal-minded listene,; 
But, strangely, Invitation to Learniny 
caught on amazingly. Today, the progray, imciled 
one of Columbia’s pets, is broadcast oy A 
Tuesday from 9:30 to 10 p. m. EDST oye, 
65 stations to survey estimates of 2.00.0 
fans, 60 per cent of whom are wome, 
Huntington Cairns, author-lawyer, Alley 
Tate, poet-novelist, and Mark Van Dorey, 
poet, have conducted the forum almost pha: 
from the start, inviting occasiona! guests tona 
such as Henry Hazlitt, New York Times L 
book critic, who was present last week, time 

The three scholars sit down without fi wee! 
notes before a small mike. This infor. {Mf Kos 
mality makes for a chatty, urbane ex. qm the 
change of views, and occasionally a play fm ter 
on words is attempted. Discussing “Moby fii not 
Dick” last week, Tate spoke of “unscrew. mot 
ing the inscrutable.” 

This week Invitation to Learning 
rounded out its first year on the air. A 
total of 52 weighty tomes have been dis. 
cussed. And to the amazement of radio 
cynics CBS announced the program, which 
has drawn 20,000 letters, would be renewed, 
and Random House has thought enough of 
it to bring out a book, “Invitation to 
Learning,” which contains the discussions 
in 27 broadcasts. 
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‘Invitation to Learning’: Allen Tate (right) tells why he likes ‘Moby L 
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No Pause for Kostelanetz 
Last fall the Coca-Cola Co. looked 


ound for a Sunday-afternoon music pro- 

am which would provide restful but 
sprightly entertainment in keeping with 
its slogan “The Pause That Refreshes.” 
{fter auditioning several big band lead- 
ers, the company chose André Kostelanetz, 
chubby, 39-year-old Russian-American 
conductor. Albert Spalding, violinist, was 
lected as narrator, and spots were pen- 
ciled in for renowned concert soloists. 

4 half-hour show called The Pause That 
Refreshes on the Air, over CBS at 4:30 
pm. the broadcast promptly proved a 
real standout. Kostelanetz, with his 45- 
piece orchestra whose sixteen violins pro- 
duced a distinctive shimmering effect, em- 
phasized melody and brought out special 
tonal colors. 

Last April Coca-Cola boosted the show’s 
time to three quarters of an hour. This 
week completing its 26-week contract, the 
Kostelanetz spot ordinarily would go off 
the air for the summer like many a win- 
ter program. But the sponsor has decided 
not only to keep it on during the hot 
months but to move it on June 29 to the 
choice 8 p.m. spot now held by the Helen 
Hayes half-hour show. 





Medals for Microphone Merit 


More annual radio awards were made 
last week: 
€The Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee, at a luncheon attended by 500 per- 
sons in the Hotel Astor, New York, con- 
fned its seventh annual prizes to pro- 
grams furthering democracy. Gold medals 
in microphone design were given to Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, MBS commentator; 
NBC’s University of Chicago Round Ta- 
ble and I Am An American programs, and 
to CBS’s Headlines and Bylines broadcast. 
Apart from these awards, the same medals 
were presented to Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, ex-Minis- 
ter to Norway, Raymond Massey, actor, 
and Lily Pons, singer, for their contribu- 
tions to democracy. 


‘The William S. Paley Award for meri- 
torious work by an amateur radio opera- 
tor was bestowed upon Marshall H. En- 
sor, 41-year-old high-school teacher of 
Olathe, Kan. Ensor, who will receive the 
trophy at a luncheon given by the CBS 
president in New York June 2, was chosen 
for his service in voluntarily conducting 
courses in the rudiments of radio over his 
station, W9BSP, during the last ten years. 

his own time at night, he has en- 
abled thousands of young Americans ta 
pass examinations for amateur licenses by 
giving them code lessons. Married, Ensor 
lives in a large white frame house domi- 
hated by a high radio tower. A sister, 
Loretta, whose call letters are WO9UA, 
helps him in this work. 








But a t=wo-ocean navy 


ean’t send him to college! 


So rat your son may play safely 
on the seashore—so that your home 
may never know terror by night — 
Uncle Sam is building the biggest 
navy in the world! 

Those great ships, guarding two 
blue oceans, will protect the lives 
and liberties of all our people. But 
they can’t guarantee your personal 
independence! 

They can’t teach your boy how to 
turn his sand castles into steel sky- 
scrapers. They can’t free your wife 
and daughter from future financial 
uncertainty. They can’t pay your 
grocery bills after you retire. 


You need a defense program too! 
A safe, sure defense called “life 
insurance.” And you have one big 
advantage over Uncle Sam. His 
defenses take years to build. Yours 
are set up the minute you make 
your first premium deposit. 


To plan your personal defenses 
most effectively, call in a trained 
Career Underwriter from New 
England Mutual .. . the First 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chartered in America. His careful 
counsel will equip you with ex- 
actly the kind of security you need 
— right now when you need it. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President 


STEADFAST PROTECTION THROUGHOUT THE WARS AND DEPRESSIONS OF A CENTURY 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 





Individual adjustment by a 
posture specialist is an im- 
portant feature of Domore 
nationwide seating service 








Keep your organization at peak 
spirit and efficiency during these 
intense working days. Inves- 
tigate the new way to check 
fatigue; greatest advancement 
in posture seating in 15 years. 


Poster Matic 


THE NEW AID TO 
BETTER POSTURE 


The new type chair seat that reminds one to 
sit the energy-conserving, better-posture 
way! POSTOR-MATIC can pay for itself 
quickly, for it discourages slumping, a 
common cause of inefficiency and “9 
Chairs are individually adjusted by Do- 
more Posture Specialist. Check fatigue 
the Domore way! 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
511 Franklin Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 

























GreatWesternAmer- 

ican Wines suggest | 
moderation in drink- 
ing and induce relax- 
ation. They blend in 
complete harmony 
with food —intensify- 
ing the latent good | 
qualities of many | 
foods. 


AMERICAN 






18% Ale. by Vol. 
You can continue to 
drink top flight Ver- 
mouth cocktails be- 
cause of its quality 
which is second to 
none the world over. 
Made by 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
Rheims, N. Y. 
The Producers of 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Kent Cooper, Composer 


Kent Cooper, the 61-year-old general 
manager of the Associated Press, will 
tickle a tune out of a piano at the drop 
of a musical bar. Although his present 
high-ranking position tops a creditable 
career begun as a hustling 17-year-old 
newsboy on the streets of Columbus, Ind., 
Cooper really believes he would “have had 
more fun in life if I had been a musician 
only.” 

As a student of things musical, he was 
a friend and hero-worshiper of Victor Her- 
bert when that famous composer was first 
blossoming out as a master craftsman of 
light opera. In fact, Herbert’s “Kiss Me 
Again,” hummed, played, and whistled 
unceasingly by the AP executive back in 
his Hoosier days, was known by suffering 
acquaintances as “Kent Cooper’s song.” 
In addition, Cooper has always toyed with 
notes as a personal hobby, turning out 
songs with which to entertain himself and 
his close friends in private. 

Last week Cooper finally aired his musi- 
cal talents before the public with the 
world premiére of “Dixie Girl,” a compo- 
sition written in 1923 and published re- 
cently by Broadcast Music, Inc.—the or- 
ganization, oddly enough, formed by radio 
interests to battle the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers, co- 
founded by Herbert. 

“Dixie Girl,” broadcast over the NBC 
Red network on the Cities Service pro- 
gram May 16 and sung by Ross Graham, 
baritone, assisted by a chorus and or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Frank 
Black, proved a pleasant but dated com- 
position. It was not overmelodic, and it 
generated a suspicion that Cooper was a 
better general manager than song writer. 
The lyrics: 

Chorus: 


Never knew such wonderful days, 
Glorious days, it seems. 

All because her wonderful ways 
Make life sweeter than dreams. 


*Way down in Dixie, 
In sunny Dixie, 

Some one’s waitin’. 
Soon I'll be datin’ 

My darlin’ Drxie Girt, 


I’m in a hurry, 

An awful hurry. 

Feet, get started! 

I’m happy hearted 

When I’m with Drxte Girt. 


Preacher, practice preachin’, 
’Cause we'll need you soon. 
Can’t you see I’m reachin’ 
For that southern brand of honeymoon? 


So down to Dixie, 

To sunny Dixie, 

I'll be goin’. 

Don’t mind my crowin’ 


About my Drxie Girt. 



















































Stuart James, girl publisher 





From Prom to Pressroom 

As a red-haired, green-eyed child, 
James was interested in art. But her fa- 
ther, Rorer A. James Jr., a wealthy Dap. 
ville, Va., publisher, discouraged her ar. 
tistic ambition in the hope that sh 
eventually become the third-generation 
proprietor of the two family newspapers 
Last week Stuart, a plump and pretty 
debutante worth an estimated $3,000,000, 
celebrated her 21st birthday by deserting 
her life of prom and globe-trotting to be- 
come the youngest active woman pub- 
lisher in the United States as the owner of 
The Register and The Bee, two largest of 
the three journals in the small Virginia 
tobacco city of 33,000. 

Stuart’s early baptism as a full-fledged 
publisher was prompted by the sudden 
death of her father four years ago. Under 
his will, Stuart and her younger sister, 
Ann, shared the estate. The former re- 
ceived the newspapers, the 1,200-acre fam- 
ily estate at Axton, 20 miles from Dan- 
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ville, and other property, which were 
held in trust until she reached her ma- 
jority. 

Although her friends believe tliat set- 
tling down to business may prove a diffi 


cult adjustment for the gay-minded Stuart, 
the young woman’s strong will, utter frank- 
ness, quick tongue, and hot temper are it- 
herent traits that have marked generations 
of successful red-haired Jameses. In the 
past few years, between inoculations of 
education at two fashionable girls’ schools, 
she has played the debutante circuit with 
abandon. But now on record as deter- 
mined “to carry on after her father as he 
carried on after his father,” the frolic- 
some miss expects not only to boss het 
newspapers but also to continue as a farm- 
ing gentlewoman on her Axton actes, 
where she has already qualified as an able 
field-hand foreman and tractor driver. 

In the transition to publisher, Stuart 
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i] find necessary guidance in two of her 
ther’s trusted aides: Andrew A. Farley, 
s, president and general manager of the 
wspapers since 1937, and Sarah C. Pow- 
i, a 48-year-old matronly jill-of-all-trades 
ho can handle most any newspaper job 
xd has been almost a second mother to 
tuart. 

The young feminine publisher has or- 
sed her father’s office in the colonnaded 
may-granite newspaper building, which 
sembles a bank, readied for use. She con- 
mplates no immediate alterations in the 
yspapers, declaring last week with the 
bye James vernacular: “I’d be a damn 
ol to rush in and change things.” Yet 
tuart recently made one indicative move. 
he directed a general 10 per cent wage 
wrease for the newspapers’ 72 employes. 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Despite the fact that many Americans 
ad difficulty last week in buying their 
worite journal on the nation’s news- 
tands to read the latest reports on the 
eird arrival in Britain of Rudolf Hess, 
he increased sales of newspapers fell far 
low that occasioned by other top war 
tories such as the invasion of the Low 
‘untries or the German break through at 
edan. A NEWSWEEK survey of ten metro- 
wlitan newspaper areas throughout the 
ountry found the Hess story boosted 
irculation from 5 to 15 per cent on Tues- 
lay and Wednesday. Although there were 
many replates, no extra editions were 
rinted. Many newspapermen commented 
m the unusualness of the Hess yarn; one 
agged it “the most fantastic, thrilling 
hing that has happened during the war.” 


After quarter century as managing 
litor of The St. Louis Star-Times, Frank 
V. Taylor Jr. gave up the post last week 
‘to take a well-earned rest and perhaps 
travel.” The resignation of the 53-year- 
ld newspaperman was accepted by Pub- 
lisher Elzey Roberts, who last year refused 
i similar request from Taylor, whom he 
lasifies as “one of the ablest managing 
litors in journalism.” Ralph M. Balgden, 
The Star-Times’ chief editorial writer and 
‘ormer member of the staffs of The Boston 
ranseript and The Christian Science 
lonitor, was named Taylor’s successor. 


In Columbia, Mo., last week the Univer- 
ty of Missouri’s School of Journalism 
‘imaxed its 82nd annual Journalism Week 
'y awarding seven bronze medallions for 
listinguished journalistic service. Among 
those honored were Leland Stowe, foreign 
orrespondent of The Chicago Daily News 
eid Ralph H. Turner of the NEA syndi- 
‘ale; among newspapers, The Chicago 
Daily News and Ta Kung Pao of Chung- 
king. As H. T. Ewald, president of the 
ampbell-Ewald advertising agency, was 
unable to be present, his award will be 
Presented later. 
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A night scene of one section of the vast Port Arthur, 


Texas Refinery of The Texas Company. 


There’s no place for wax in the lubricating oil for your Car. Stiff starting 
and dry running ruined many motors—and dispositions—before effective 
“dewaxing” processes were developed. 

In one of these modern processes, the semi-refined oil is first “chilled” 
by mechanical refrigeration to a mere 40 to 50 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. This “freezes out” the wax into crystals—and the crystals 
are filtered from the oil. 

True, dewaxing is only a part of the entire refining process, but it’s 
one in which we have pioneered—and one for which we have furnished 
refrigerating equipment in refineries from Tulsa, Oklahoma, to Palem- 
bang, Sumatra, for over 50 years. 

When in your business, you are faced with a problem involving 
refrigeration or air conditioning, remember the broad scope of 


Worthington’s experience, activity and products. 


WORTHINGTON 


‘Cnebecndiall 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation e Carbondale Division @ Harrison, New Jersey 
District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


‘= SS 
TL LA 

WORTHINGTON PRODUCTS for AIR CONDITIONING ond REFRIGERATION 
| REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS for COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, ond AIR CONDITIONING APPLICATION using AMMONIA, FREON-11, 
- FREON-12, PROPANE, BUTANE, METHYL CHLORIDE ond CO. + REFINERY DEWAXING ond ICE MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT . 
“RECIPROCATING ond CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS + STEAM JET VACUUM ond AMMONIA ABSORPTION REFRIGERATING 
ACHINES + GENERAL PURPOSE COMPRESSORS + PUMPS + DIESEL ond GAS ENGINES + STEAM CONDENSERS 
FEEDWATER HEATERS + MOORE SFEAM TURBINES + PRESSURE FILTERS + LIQUID METERS - MULTI-V-BELT DRIVES 








In Minneapolis you may 

Mix business trips with outdoor play. 
10,000 lakes —just take your pick: 
Go catch big fish and catch 'em quick. 
And here’s the way to get all set: 
Check in at Hotel Nicollet! 


RD py Mer 











LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF THE 
HEADLINES”— NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday night 10:30E.D.T., 9:30 
C.D.T., 6:30 P.S.T, NBC Blue Network Stations. 











If you have over-indulged in food or drink 
the night before and have played havoc 
with your stomach, here’s a good way 
to relieve discomfort and suffering. Take 
1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura bitters (aromatic) in a little 
water, hot or cold. Keep a bottle of this 
tried and proven stomachic in your medi- 
cine chest. All druggists sell Angostura. 











THIS BLADE LACKED 


“PULL” 


Every man admires success achiev- 
ed without “‘pull’”’... especially in 
razor blades ! And you’ll admire no 
end the famous hollow-ground 
blade of the Durham DuplexSafety 
Razor, once you’ve used it on your 
own face. Get a Durham Duplex 
Razor today. Try its superb blade 
and smooth, diagonal shaving ac- 
tion. The tougher your beard the 
better you’ll like it. 

Durham Kit $1.00 


Razor — 6 Blades 
Strop Device 
In soft roll case 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Mystic, Connecticut 


AT DRUG« CIGAR STORES—OR DIRECT 
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ART 


Show of Seven Worst Sellers 


Invites Criticism by Public 





The Downtown Gallery in Manhattan 
has assembled seven much-exhibited and 
widely reproduced oils by as many Amer- 
ican artists under the provocative label: 
“What Is Wrong With This Picture?” The 
painters agree these works rank with their 
best. Museums and collectors have this 
year bought pictures by them all, in many 
cases at higher prices than for those in this 
exhibit. Still these seven, painted between 
1931 and 1935, have never been sold. Until 
May 30, visitors to the gallery are invited 
to turn critics and on blanks provided for 
the purpose help explain why the oils are 
black sheep. 

Peter Blume’s $4,500 “South of Scran- 
ton” created a furor when it was awarded 
first prize at the Carnegie International in 
1934, and it still provokes the most un- 
favorable comment. “Unintelligible to me,” 
observed one art lover of the surrealist 
landscape. “Outclassed by Dali,” wrote 
another. A third remarked: “I don’t like 
surrealism in general, and this particular 
example does not change my opinion.” 

In the first two weeks of the show, Kath- 
erine Schmidt’s still life of two toy tigers 
on a table, at $500, proved the most popu- 
lar of the unpopular pictures, perhaps be- 
cause it’s small enough for the average 
home or apartment. However, most visi- 
tors dismissed canvases by Niles Spencer 


BOR 2. ae a 


A pottery house model of the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 221 


and Julian Levi as “drab,” and othe 
would agree with the critic who branq, 
the $1,800 “Pony Cart” by Bernard Karfy 
“muddy.” 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s $1,800 “Girl Thin, 
ing” provoked a visitor to remark “ If gh,’ 
thinking Yas has done her wrong, [ agp, 
with her.” The $2,500 “Americana” }y 
Charles Sheeler, a still life of a bickgan 
mon board, called down diversified coy 
ment. One spectator thought it “too 4) 
stract” and another “too photographic 

Mrs. Halpert, who runs the Downtoyy 
Gallery, hopes her show may inspire m 
seums to ask the public why the pictur 
connoisseurs like are not necessarily thos 
favored by the average gallery-goey. 


Pages From China’s Past 
China lacks a_ systemati 
archeology because the Chinese won’ 
allow anybody to disturb the graves ¢ 
their sacred ancestors. But in December 
1938 an expedition headed by Prof. Olo 
R. T. Janse, a fellow at the Harvard. 
Yenching Institute, arrived in neighboring 
Indo-China, where the natives aren't » 
particular about their forefathers. Hov- 
ever, the Indo-Chinese frown on excava- 
tions because they fear that digging dis 
turbs the “dragon,” an all-pervasive spiril 
who might, if angered, send down storms, 
floods, and other disasters. 

Sometimes Janse was able to convine 
a native council that he wouldn’t dig deep 
enough to disturb the dragon. At other 
times, he had to hire native medicine men 


Southern 


Foge art Museus 
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vated at Thanh-Hoa, Annam, French Indo-China, by Dr. Olow Janse 
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» perform ceremonies in order to find out 
jether the dragon would object. If the 
scerer's palm was well crossed with silver, 
ynse usually found that the dragon was 
illing. 

Chiefly, the expedition sought not bur- 
treasure or museum pieces, but records 
tthe way of life and beliefs of the South- 
m Chinese two millenniums ago. Now a 
arge group of household utensils, weapons, 
wwelry, pot'2ry, and decorative objects 
nearthed in Indo-China and the Philip- 
ines by the two-year Janse expedition 
ys been placed on view at the Fogg 
fuseum of Art in Cambridge, Mass. Com- 
prising 2 systematic collection of Chinese 
rheology, the unusual exhibition is on 
sew at the Harvard museum until June 8. 











MUSIC 


From Stunt to a Festival: 





Reporter’s Leg-Art Idea Grows 
nto Big Atlanta Music Show 


Back in 1939, Lamar Q. Ball, Sunday 

magazine editor of The Atlanta Constitu- 
ion, wanted an excuse to run leg pictures 
{ shapely drum majorettes in action. He 
nt reporter Frank Drake out to dig up 
yn idea, and Drake came through in a big 
vay. 

The first year 20,000 people came to 
ear a massed band of 500 musicians from 
Atlanta schools and to see drum major- 
tes and drum majors cavort for prize 
oney. Last year 28,000 showed up to 
ear a still larger band, plus trained cho- 
ses from four nearby county schools. Last 
eek $0,000 Atlantans were shepherded 
by schoolboy patrolmen into the horse- 
hoe stadium of Georgia Tech’s Grant 
ield for The Constitution’s third annual 
reater Atlanta Music Festival, free to all 
omers. 

This time the drum majorettes. still 
trutted their stuff for the photographers, 
but the baton-twirling contest was only 
ne item of a grand and glorious promo- 
ion program which Drake had been plan- 
ling since the schools opened last Septem- 
ber. Twenty-one bands, including ROTC 
nits in honor of the defense effort, added 
Pp to a total of 1,000 pieces which per- 
ormed, after only one rehearsal, under the 
lirection of John J. Heney, president of the 
lorida Bandmasters Association. Others 
bf the cast of some 2,000 school children 
ook part in folk dances, and several hun- 
ired of the younger boys and girls, carrying 
ed, white, and blue Japanese-type lan- 
ems, stood in ranks to form a 100- by 50- 
yard American flag. 

Nor were the spectators left out of the 
Proceedings. Warned ghead of time to 
ming matches and pocket combs, they 
tceived their instructions over the public- 
address system. First the brilliant flood- 
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“He just found out you can get good rum 


without paying an import tax!” 


ow? Just ask for DAIQUIRI Coctelera Rum. 
This delicious, light-bodied Puerto Rican mas- —, 
terpiece—considered one of the finest rums in the /jf fel 
world—is as duty-free as air. "hy 
Perfect in a Cuba Libre. Perfect in a Daiquiri. 
Perfect in a Rum Collins. Try it! 


DAIquiRn| 


GOCTELERA 
RUM 


OCTELERA | 
RUA 


7 2 Srv. pusato OO < 
either “White” or “Gold,” both 86 proof “a aoe z 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Distributor 
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An unabridged 
dictionary 1S 4 

lifetime purchase 


make sure og 
get the best- 


@ THE BEST 1S AUTHORITATIVE. The 
STANDARD has been a supreme authority 
for nearly half a century. 

@ THE BEST IS UP TO DATE. The STAND- 
ARD is revised with every printing. Its edi- 
torial staff embraced nearly 400 editors and 
consulting specialists in many fields. 

@ THE BEST IS CONVENIENT. In the STAND- 
ARD, common definitions are given first, 
where you want them. ONLY in the 
STANDARD are all words and phrases 
printed in a single alphabetical order. Think 
of all the words you know which are things 
as well as places, or persons—such as Arctic, 
Bath, Labrador, Jamaica, Sage, Hay, Guern- 
sey, to name only a few. In the STANDARD 
you will find the varied meanings of such 
words all together. No need to turn from 
place to place to find separate listings. The 
STANDARD arrangement is the simplest, 
the most convenient. 

@ MORE THAN A DICTIONARY — The 
STANDARD is practically an education. 
Every page is fascinating. Someone has said 
that if you spent ten minutes a day just 
reading the STANDARD you'd know more, 
at the end of six months, than most college 
graduates do after four years of college. The 
STANDARD is not content with mere defini- 
tions. If you are interested in roofs, for 
instance, you'll find all eleven types of roof 
described and illustrated ; a separate diagram 
shows you details of roof construction. In 
every case, such thoroughness is typical of 
the STANDARD. 

@ Consider carefully ali the qualities you 
want in a lifetime dictionary. You'll pick— 
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UNABRIDGED 


7048 A GREAT 
DICTIONARY 
VALUE 


‘ AT ONLY 
Have you ever owned a | 8 
@ REAL Dictionary? bad 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 183 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Over 2800 pages... 
illustrations, including 
color plates. Lifetime buck- 
ram binding . . . thumb 
indexed. 
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The St. Louis Zoo’s chimp band includes Suki the dog, a ringer 


lights were turned off. Then each specta- 
tor lighted a match, and the great cup of 
the stadium was transformed into a soft 
bowl of fire. The combs came into use 
during the communal singing. The specta- 
tors were instructed to cover them with 
paper, place them in their mouths, and 
hum “Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” For 
a grand finale the bands played and every- 
body sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 





Simian Symphony With a Bark 


Come spring, thousands of residents in 
St. Louis and environs look for entertain- 
ment to the St. Louis Zoo, one of the top 
institutions of its kind in the United 
States and a major attraction in the Mis- 
souri metropolis. When the Zoo formally 
opens its season next week, no single 
feature will draw bigger crowds than the 
daily band concerts. Band personnel con- 
sists of Rudy, 8, the star, at the piano; 
Jimmy, 9, at the banjo; Swanty, 5, at the 
xylophone; Jitter, 7, with the trombone; 
Suki, at the bells; Sailor, 5, on the congo 
drums or tom-toms; and Alice, 7, at the 
cymbals. The racket they make is some- 
thing awful; all the performers, except 
Suki the dog, are chimpanzees. 
~ The “concert” is only one act in a show 
which includes pony riding, trapeze work, 
dancing, and somersaults, and which goes 
on in good weather three times daily 
throughout the season. Until July 1, the 
shows will be staged in the small arena 
about 100 yards from the chimpanzee 
house, where 3,000 spectators often stand. 
After that date they will be held in the 
nifty new arena, where 4,000 will be able 
to sit down and laugh in comfort at the 
only band in St. Louis which has never 
played a tune, even by accident. 

When the monks and Suki launch into a 
concert, Zoo attendants turn on amplified 
recorded music which is synchronized with 


Jitter likes his trombone 


the band’s instruments. Since the ampl- 
fication is loud enough to drown out most 
of the squeaks gnd squawks, the noi 
isn’t quite as bad as one might expect 
While the musical monks and their cant 
pal don’t take much interest in Beethovel, 
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It stars Rudy at the piano and a noisy Jimmy at the banjo 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 


Jimmy doubles at the drums 


corge Vierheller, Zoo director, likes to 
remind inquisitive visitors that Jackie, a 
himp now retired from the band but still 
at the zoo, can, if given a cue, play a few 
dars of “My Country, Tis of Thee” on a 
OY plano. 


RECORD WEEK 


Leopold Stokowski’s first recording of 
any music by Mozart also marks the 
first appearance on records of the charm- 
ing SINFONIA CONCERTANTE IN E-F Lat 
Masor for wind quartet and orches- 
tra (four 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$4.50) . 


Serge Prokofieff, who was 50 years old 
last April 23, has composed prolifically 
ever since he improvised an “Indian 
Galop” at the age of 5 but has only one 
StrinGc QuarTET, Opus 50, to his credit. 
First performed at the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Festival in Washington in 1931, 
the opus is recorded by Columbia for the 
first time in a performance by the Stuyve- 
sant String Quartet (three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.50) . 


Ten popular American composers, in- 
cluding Vernon Duke, Duke Ellington, Sig- 
mund Romberg, Morton Gould, and Ferde 
Grofé, wrote compositions in short classic 
forms, like the waltz, barcarolle, lullaby, 
caprice, march, etc., for the Maxwell 
House Coffee radio hour last year. Now 
the composer-conductor Meredith Willson, 
who as musical director of the program 
originally commissioned the music, has 
smoothly recorded it for Decca as MoperRN 
American Music (two 10-inch and three 
12-inch records in album, $5) . 


Excerpts from the Marc Blitzstein opera 
No ror AN Answer, which was produced 
experimentally in New York this winter, 
now have been waxed by Keynote Record- 
ings, Inc., in Manhattan (three 10-inch, 
two 12-inch records in album, $4.75). 
Among the numbers performed by the 
original cast, with the composer at the 
piano, are the haunting love songs “Secret 
Singing” and “Francie,” and a burlesque 
of the typical Cole Porter ‘song entitled 
“Fraught.” 
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PHILCO 


MOST POWERFUL 
PORTABLE Radio 
Ever Built! 


Thrilling tone ... power, sensitivity and se- 
lectivity never before known or expected in a 
portable radio is now yours, thanks to a sen- 
sational 7-tube circuit, newly developed by 
Philco engineers. Gives you fine performance 
where ordinary portables fail. Plays any- 
where, indoors or outdoors, on self-contained 
battery or any house current. Model 842T, 
illustrated, $29.95, complete with batteries, 


Models from $1995 to $4995 


Complete with Batteries 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West. 
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p 
AUTO RADIO 


Philco ... world’s largest manufacturer of 
automobile radios . . . brings you for 1941 the 
greatest values ever produced for tone, per- 
formance, features and beauty at any price 
you wish to pay. Enjoy your favorite pro- 
grams as you ride; keep up with the news; 
install a Philco... America’s Favorite Radio 
»+.in your car. 

Easily Installed, with Controls and Speaker to 

Match the Panel of Any Car, New or Old. 


Models from $1995 to $5995 


SEE AND HEAR THEM 
PX im Meolti as dalliaem 2)-te] 1-1 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Emergency 


oo. of the common feelings of all 
Americans these weeks is the sense that 
they have of circumstances beyond their 
control—circumstances so unrelated to the 
purposes or desires of themselves and of 
their friends that they seem to be the 
product of an overwhelming fate. For that 
reason, Americans, regardless of their 
opinions in the past, are seeking the psy- 
chological materials out of which they can 
produce unity in our midst. This is not 
easy, if for no other reason than that self- 
respecting people will not eat their words 
and repudiate their convictions. Yet unity 
must be achieved. And it can be achieved 
by emphasis on the following considera- 
tions: 

When people find themselves in the 
midst of a lot of open powder kegs, it 
doesn’t matter who opened the kegs but 
who is carrying the matches. The state of 
war that seems so close may be brought 
about by any one of many different fac- 
tors—imminent factors. It may be precipi- 
tated by the weakness and the shortsight- 
edness of the Vichy government. It may 
be precipitated by the fatalism or caprice 
of a Japanese faction. And it may be pre- 
cipitated by the stupidity of German pol- 
icy. This last is the most likely of the pos- 
sibilities. It has happened before. It was 
the Kaiser’s declaration of unrestricted 
submarine warfare that set things off in 
1917. But in any case, over all these cir- 
cumstances the purposes of average Ameri- 
cans have little control. 

Recognizing this realistically, Americans 
cannot help but admit that there is a pri- 
ority in things to think and talk about. 
There are criticisms that make things bet- 
ter and there are criticisms that make 
things worse. Today and tomorrow come 
ahead of yesterday. The past is not dead, 
but it is far down on the list of things 
that have a right to claim our attention 
at this moment. 

First on that list must be the pace of 
defense. Every man, woman and child can 
contribute to that. We all know the conse- 
quences of war. We all want to save Amer- 
ican lives. To help, we must get deep into 
our souls the conviction that every blow 
of an American hammer will save a drop 
of American blood. Every ship, every 
tank, every gun, every shell will save the 
lives of American boys. And those of us 
who are no longer boys have a profound 
obligation to those who may risk every- 
thing for our country. We need unprece- 
dented speed and unprecedented devo- 





tion, guided by unprecedented intelligence. 

Moreover, let us be honest with our- 
selves. A war does not impose a limited 
liability. A well-known commentator says 
that we should still hope for something 
short of total war. But our actions can- 
not be premised on a hope. We must be 
mentally prepared for total war, with all 
that it implies, and for a long war. For 
war, like an infection in the human body, 
makes no pledges with its victims. It will 
go as far as it can. 

If it comes, it goes without saying that 
every American will help to the limit of 
his means, the limit of his energy, the 
limit of his spirit. 

And finally, if the issue is drawn, we 
can, if we will, behave toward one another 
as civilized men should behave. Santayana 
says of democracy that it requires the citi- 
zen to be half saint and half seer. Perhaps 
a simpler way to express that is to say 
that we must exercise self-restraint in our 
attitude toward our fellow citizens even in 
a war. That means, among other things, 
that the accident of birth, that religion 
and that former nationality do not con- 
stitute legitimate basis for judging Amer- 
icans and Americanism. People are to be 
judged by their conduct alone, here and 
now. 

We shall lose everything if we succumb 
to the habits of prejudice and wrongdoing 
of those against’ whom we contend. 





“The Puzzle of Opinion’ 


, = weeks ago there appeared on 
this page a discussion of the “puzzle of 
opinion” in the United States. It raised 
several questions about the confusion of 
Americans concerning the status and pur- 
pose of our foreign policy. Among other 
things, it asked: “What ... are we to 
make of the fact that while 81 per cent of 
us seem to oppose United States entry into 
the war, 82 per cent of us seem to believe 
we will go into war? Is this the indication 
of a vast, overpowering fatalism? Do the 
American people no longer believe they 
can control their own destiny?” 

These were no mere rhetorical questions. 
They were not an indirect way of setting 
down a thesis of my own. They were bona 
fide questions—questions which have elic- 


“ited a remarkable response from those 


who read this page. . 
Never have so many people undertaken 
to comment on a single point made on this 
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page. The letters are still coming in, 
they come from every section of the eg 
try—from Maine to California, and fro 
Florida to Washington. Taken togethe 
they constitute as informative an expr 
sion of public opinion as I have ever gee 
They are obviously not the work of py 
fessional letter writers or the product gf 
an organized attempt to whip up sepj; 
ment one way or the other. They ax 
thoughtful, intelligent, lengthy, inte 
personal. 

It would be unfair to attempt to sup. 
marize them in a few sentences or par. 
graphs. They cover too wide a range fy 
that. But some elements of extraord. 
nary consistency among them  warrayt 
mention. 

What is most significant about them js 
that, taken together, they raise and rp. 
raise the basic questions that seem to lie 
at the heart of the mysterious contradic. 
tions in American public opinion. They 
themselves, in suggesting answers, reflect 
the conflicting desires and doubts that 
have colored our national mood in thes 
weeks preceding the hour of our decision, 
They agree without exception that public 
opinion is a puzzle, that the people are not 
clear about the future and that they view 
with a terrible seriousness the dangers of 
the present and of the future. They 
want to weigh the choices and they find 
the facts necessary to a judgment diff- 
cult to obtain and still more difficult to 
evaluate. 

In the face of this it would seem unfair 
for extremists on either side to continue 
demands for positive answers from the 
President. Certainly these letters show 
that such extremists are not representing 
the American people. No one can honest- 
ly say that the President is an inexper- 
enced or incompetent judge of public opir- 
ion. A President confronted by choices as 
momentous as those which Mr. Roosevelt 
must weigh is literally compelled to pause 
and ponder the vastly complex factor 
which he knows better than most. 

In this instance, the President must con- 
sider the state of American opinion—what 
the people want and how enthusiastically 
they will support a policy based upon 3 
given interpretation of what they wait. 
But he must do more. He must also con- 
sider possible public reactions in England, 
France, Japan and the Near East to what 
he does and says. Moreover, the Pres- 
dent’s judgments involve decisions about 
industrial, military and naval questions of 
the most technical nature. He has, in the 
course of the years, concentrated powe 
in his hands to an enormous extent. Wi 
that concentration of power comes the’ 
concentration of information. And the i 
formation has apparently not justified 
hasty decision. Most of those who ate 
shouting for all the answers now fail to 
see what the public instinctively under 
stands—the grave difficulties the Pres 
dent is facing. 






























































»s ‘TAKING CHEMISTRY 


When John collects his diploma, 
he may think he’s through “‘taking 
chemistry.” 

Through? He'll never be through! 

Every day of his life—as Baby 
John, as Young John, as Old John 
—he’s ‘taking chemistry” for a stur- 
dier body, sounder health, better 
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things with which to work or play. 
Consider how he is served by just 
one small group of chemical sub- 
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WHICH SERVES 


prepared cereals, flour, salt, sugar, 
condiments and other foods, help re- 
store calcium and phosphorus to the 
diet without changing food flavors. 
Such is one service phosphorus 
can provide mankind. Others? Cal- 
cium phosphates are leavening agents 
for a multitude of baked food prod- 
ucts. Other derivatives of phosphorus 
help make soaps and dentifrices more 

















@ Actial color photograph—J. M. Talley inspects a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 
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this lighter, milder leaf 
brings a fancy price! 


—but Luckies pay the price to get it!” 
says J. M. Talley, warehouseman of Durham, N. C. 


: ee KEPT TRACK OF THE BIDDIN’ at thousands of tobacco 
auctions—and I can tell you Luckies go after the lighter, 


milder leaf and bid it up till they get it. That’s why I smoke Luckies 
myself, like most other buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen.” 

As everybody knows, you get what you pay for. ..and Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, the lighter, the naturally milder 
tobaccos. So smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. Next 
time, ask for Lucky Strike! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— 
IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO1 


Copyright 1941. The American Tobaceo Company 





